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PREFACE 



The following pages were originally pub- 
lished as two articles in * Blackwood^s 
Magazine ^ for the months of February 
and April of this year. 

The favourable manner in which they 
were received, the advice of some friends, 
the changes said to be impending in the 
army, and the interest taken by the public 
in this question generally, have induced the 
writer to republish them — ^with a few ad- 
ditions and corrections — ^in their present 
shape. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE ARMY WE WANT. 

All the States of Europe are groaning under the 
weight of their military expenditure, and are 
straining themselves to keep up military estab- 
lishments so enormous that it is open to doubt 
whether a war, which would decide once for all 
the questions now at issue in Europe, would not 
be the best thing which could happen, — as, these 
questions once decided — and by the sword sooner 
or later they wiU be decided — ^then the armies of 
the different nations would sink down to their 
normal condition, and the overtaxed peoples would 
breathe again. 

In our own country the question of army expen- 
/ i 

A 
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ditoie has assumed great proportions ; and, under 
a Ministry pledged to extensive reductions in the 
cost of the warlike departments, the principles 
upon which our land-forces are kept up, and can 
be reduced or increased, have become large and 
very interesting ones. 

In entering upon this subject, it must at once 
strike the most casual observer that our army is 
maintained at a cost relatively much greater than 
that of any of the Continental Powers. Now the 
causes which induce this are permanent, and 
cannot be reversed. 1. The rate of living and 
the standard of Kving are both much higher in 
this country than abroad, so that the actual cost 
of the daily subsistence of each individual soldier 
is much greater here than there. But, 2. The 
chief cause of this difference is, that our army is 
raised by voluntary enlistment, whilst that of all 
Continental States is formed by the conscription. 
Thus we have to bid for our soldiers in the open 
labour market in competition with our merchants 
and manufacturers. Foreign States, drawing their 
men from forced levies, obtain them without any 
competition, and have only to pay them the low- 
est rate of wages consistent with their physical 
wellbeing. It may be said that this cause alone 
doubles the expense of our army as compared with 
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that of those founded on the conscription. Now 
it may be looked on as quite certain that we will 
never consent to a conscription in this country, 
and it is therefore equally certain that we must, 
without grumbling, be prepared to pay twice as 
much for every 10,000 men we keep in arms as 
France, Kussia, or Austria. It is the premium 
we give for the enjoyment of our liberty in this 
respect. And, like a great many other enjoy- 
ments, it must be bought at a high price. 

But, the relative cost of the army being thus 
disposed of, there comes the question of the actual 
cost. How does our army come to cost so much 
more now than a simUar force did in times past- 
as, for instance, in this coimtry before the Crimean 
war? 

1. The great increase of wealth and influx of 
gold since the gold discoveries has caused a fall 
in the value of money, marked by a general rise 
of prices, which makes the cost, measured in 
money, of maintaining a soldier, much greater 
now than it was then. 

2. The attention of men being turned to matters 
warlike, has led to a number of discoveries and 
inventions in the arms, mimitions, and defences 
of war, which give increased power, but at the 
price of an enormously increased expenditure. 
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Compare the cost of the old musket and the new 
Snider rifle, or an old nine-pounder smooth-bore 
and a new nine-pounder Armstrong gun, and this 
will be at once apparent In the cost of the 
ammunition for these the difference of price is 
quite as great. And the expense of defensive 
works, from the great and increasing power in 
the weapons of offence brought against them, has 
increased in an enormous ratio also. But it will 
be said that this very increase of power will 
enable a smaller number of men to do the work 
of a greater, and, therefore, that you may safely 
diminish in numbers as you increase in efficiency. 
Now this would hold good if other nations did not 
adopt these discoveries as well as ourselves, but 
not if they did. For instance, it may be quite 
true that 5000 British soldiers, armed with all the 
most improved weapons, and fuUy trained to their 
use, would be more than equal to 10,000 men 
armed with the old arms ; but 5000 British sol- 
diers would not be more than a match for an eqtuil 
number of French or Prussians equally well armed 
and trained. The relative power of soldiers does 
not increase with the increase of the effective 
power if the effective power of their opponents 
has increased in the same ratio. Austria was 
economical in her arms and training, and she 
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was trampled down by Prussia in a ten days' 
campaign. 

3. Fine, complicated, and powerful arms require, 
to develop their power, a vast increase in the educa- 
tion and training of the men who are to use them. 
Hence the additional expense necessitated by the 
establishment of schools of musketry and gunnery, 
and the greater attention devoted to instruction 
both in theory and practice in these points. 

4. The experience acquired from the result of 
the Crimean war has shown the absolute necessity 
of staff and supply departments being organised 
and trained in time of peace adequate to the wants 
of an army suddenly called into the Jkld, This 
may be looked upon as the great result, in a prac- 
tical point of view, which we derived from that 
hard struggle. If the battalions of an army are 
its flesh, the Staff and supply departments are its 
muscles and its bones — and the flesh is of no 
use without the muscles and bones. Moreover, 
muscles and bones are of much slower growth 
than flesh. This was severely felt in our Cri- 
mean campaign. It is not too much to say that 
an army sent into the field without eflRcient and 
thoroughly well organised, and long previously 
trained, staff and supply departments, is an army 
" foredoomed to dogs and vultures ;" and that no 
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expenditure at the moment, however lavish, can 
svpply these wants or avert this doom. The parsi- 
mony of the House of Commons during the latter 
years of the Duke of Wellington's command prac- 
tically abolished any supply department for our 
troops at home, and kept up a staff wholly inade- 
quate for the wants of a field army. Consequent- 
ly, the instant the real strain of a campaign in the 
field came upon our force, it may be said to have 
perished. Our army which embarked in 1854 
was a collection of magnificent isolated battalions 
— ^the finest this country ever produced — ^but they 
were bound together by a rope of sand. Irresist- 
ible on the battle-field, they melted away like 
snow before the first touch of the hardships and 
inclemencies of winter. And their loss was the 
direct, necessary, and inevitable consequence of the 
ignorant economy of the Parliament of Britain. 
This was the great lesson which the Crimean war 
taught this country, and we fear it is rapidly 
passing away from the minds of our legislators. 
The brilliant result of the Chinese and Abyssinian 
campaigns are striking examples of the opposite 
system.* 

* The only department which almost broke down in the Abys- 
sinian war was that of the train ; and that for the simple reason, 
that it was one which had not been kept np in India daring 
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We are inclined to insist the more strongly upon 
this pointy because experience has shown tjtiat it 
is here that unpractical economists always endea- 
vour to effect a reduction in the army establish- 
ment. And it is no wonder that it should be so ; 
for, looking at the army simply as it actually 
stands in time of peace^ it can always be proved, 
in the most convincing manner, that the different 
battalions of which it is composed could be kept 
up with far greater economy without any staff or 
supply department at alL 

Divisional and brigade organisation does not 
seem a necessity to a battalion regarded as a 
unit, and it is always disliked by commanding 
officers. The steed is seldom in love with the 
reins and the bit. Contractors will supply all the 
wants of such a battalion at much less cost than 
a conipUcated administrative organisation. It is 
only when these isolated battalions come to be 
massed together as a movable army that the utter 
and complete break-down in such a system is 
apparent Then, indeed, it is complete ; but this 
does not come under the eye of the financial re- 
former during peace. He looks to the present and 
immediate necessities of such and such a number 

peace, and therefore required to be entirely organised on the apor 
of the moment. 
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of regiments, and he proves in the most triumph- 
ant manner (amidst the cheers of the House) that 
there are gross extravagances in the maintenance 
of overgrown and useless staff and supply depart- 
ments, which ought at once to be cut down, with 
great relief to the tax-payer, and no detriment to 
the soldier. He does not allude to the long rows 
of green mounds in the quiet graveyards hard by 
Sebastopol, where this same system which he is 
commending has laid, in its stiU abode, an army, 
rank and file. 

It may safely be said that staff and supply de- 
partments, to be properly organised, should, dur- 
ing peace time, be greatly in excess of that required 
for the force on, the peace establishment, because they 
shoidd be able at once to furnish the organisation 
necessary for the same force on the war footing. 
To apply this: We may put down 40,000 men 
as the very lowest amount of force, in case of 
foreign war, which this coimtry ought to be able 
to embark at once, send abroad, and maintain 
there. Our peace staff and supply departments 
should therefore be so organised that they could 
instantly furnish the number of fully - trained 
officers required in their respective branches for 
such a field force, together with that of the reg- 
ular and reserved forces embodied at home and 
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needed to keep it at its full strength, and ade- 
quately to garrison this island and the colonies. 
In case of invasion we should be able at once to 
put in the field, in a perfect state of organisation, 
100,000 regulars and militia. These are the real 
tests by which to try the adequacy or inadequacy 
of a peace staff and supply organisation. If it is 
in excess of these requirements it is too large — ^if 
under it^ too small ; and the reason is, that none 
but those long and highly trained in such duties 
can with safety be employed upon them when the 
hour of trial comes. 

The necessity of some such organisation was 
fully recognised at the close of the Crimean war ; 
and the establishment of the camps of Aldershot, 
the Curragh, and Shomcliflf, with a considerable 
change in our staff system, and the formation of 
the military train as a permanent corps, was the 
result. This, of course, increased the estimates ; 
and year by year the financial pruning-hook is 
being applied in this direction as the lessons of 
the past fade away from the minds of a generation 
plunged in the strife and whirl of the present. 

There is a great military question now agitat- 
ing more or less all the States of Europe, and 
until we make up our minds upon it, it will be 
impossible to arrange upon a definite and con- 
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sistent plan our military system. Beduced to its 
simplest form it is this : What sort of an army 
do we want ? do we wish one composed of dis- 
ciplined soldiers or driUed citizens ? do we wish 
our army to be formed of a comparatively small 
force of higHy trained and disciplined professional 
soldiers, or would we prefer a large force of weU- 
dnlled citizen soldiers ? This question lies at the 
root of the whole military sytem, and its solution 
altogether depends on whether we seek in our sol- 
diers for drill alone, or for discipline as well as 
drill The one is a training of body, the other is 
a habit of mind; the one can be acquired in a 
few months — ^the other is the result of long years 
of service. The citizen can make a good soldier 
in the one case — ^he must cease to be a citizen 
before he can become a soldier in the other. 

Discipline is the distinctive mark which sepa- 
rates the yoimg from the old soldier. It is the 
habit of miad produced by long training and 
separation from the interests and wishes and feel- 
ings of the world at large. When the soldier has 
come to rank the honour of his corps above all 
else, when public opinion has become to him the 
voice of his comrades, when obedience to superior 
authority is a condition of his being, and submis- 
sion to his officers a law of his nature — in other 
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words, when the army has become his home, and 
the dischaige of his duties his highest earthly 
object — ^then, and not till then, he has become a 
soldier in this sense.* 

Drill, on the other hand, is a bodily exercise. 
That amount of it which the common soldier 
requires to know in order to execute all the man- 
oeuvres of the drill-book any intelligent man can 
learn in a few months. If it is all that is re- 
quired, carefally-trained volunteers may perform 
all the duties of the Old Guard of Napoleon in a 
year, and the military experience of all generals 
in aU ages is a myth and a delusion. 

For it is remarkable that all commanders ex- 
perienced in wax have come to value old aod tried 
regiments in a way altogether out of proportion 
to their numerical force and their apparent physi- 
C€il power. Take two regiments— one young and 
newly raised, under a smart colonel and an active 
adjutant. In a year it may work beautifully, 
drill in the most perfect manner, be a very model 

* '* Drill teaches the body to move with exactness as to time 
and place. Discipline does for the mind what drill does for 
the body. Without both an army most be defeated. Without . 
obedience neither can exist : it is their essence, and, like them, ' 
it must be produced by habit, or it is a mere word, a sound, 
and of no utility ; much talked of and little practised." — Sir 
Charles Napier on Military Law, p. 13. 
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of smartness on parade. Take another, an old 
regiment, with old traditions and an old name, 
under a commanding officer who has grown grey 
in the service, filled with men who have been 
years in arms. It will very likely move less 
smartly in the field, be not so well turned out 
on paLe, .ad ^ c»taWy be mo« given to 
gmlbling in ,u».er, ; ^ ijtlere »y In who 
has ever led men to war who would not prefer 
one regiment like the last to three like the first?* 
Yet the last has probably less physical force than 
the first. But Napoleon has said, and said truly, 
that " moral is to physical power as three to 
one in war." A regiment of old soldiers has the 
" priceless heritage " of that thorough confidence 
in itself which the experience of long years alone 
can give. Such a regiment will neither be led 
away by any burst of undisciplined valour or 
stricken by any sudden access of panic -fear. 
What man can do against his feUow-men in war 
it will do ; and its commander knows exactly, and 

* It was the fate of the writer to be once with one of Eng- 
land's greatest soldiers, now no more, in a distant laud during 
the mutiny of an army and the revolt of a people, and nothing 
struck him so much as the deep anxiety of that veteran chief, 
who had literally grown grey in war, to obtain even one regi- 
ment of old soldiers whom he knew, and on whom he could 
thoroughly rely, and the perfect tranquillity which came over 
him when he did obtain it. 
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can rely with a sure trust on, the war-power of 
the engine he is employing/ 

And this it is which explains what is a thing 
so hard for any one not a soldier to comprehend 
— ^the value of discipline, as apart from actual 
experience, in war. Any one can understand 
that a regiment experienced in actual war is 
superior to a regiment which has never been in 
action; but few can believe that a regiment of 
veterans who have never seen a shot fired will 
soon become infinitely more valuable and trust- 
worthy than a regiment of young soldiers who 
have gone through a campaign. The reason is 
clear : warlike experience is quickly gained in 
actual service, and then the superiority of the 
one corps to the other in discipline remains un- 
changed. Of two regiments equal in discipline, 
that which has the greatest actual experience 
in the field will generally be the best; but an 

* " I am the last man to have any hesitation of opinion as to 
the relative advantages of meeting an enemy with disciplined 
or half-disciplined troops. The things are not to be compared 
at aU. With disciplined troops you are acting with a certain 
degree of confidence that what they are ordered to perform they 
wiU perform. With undisciplined troops you have no such 
confidence : on the contrary, the chances are that they will do 
the very reverse of what they are ordered to." — Speech of the 
Buke of Wellington in the House of Lords on the Militia 
Bill ; Pari. Deb. cxxii, 728. 
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old untried will, in the course of a campaign, 
speedHy come to assert its superiority over a 
young and tried regiment. The moral cohesion 
of the one is so much greater than that of the 
other. 

History teems with proofs of this, and it ex- 
plains Z otherwise LpUcable Li, that in 
nearly all prolonged wars the fighting is more 
severe in the early years than the late ones ; be- 
cause, though the value of the disciplined soldier 
goes on increasing with his actual experience, yet 
the loss in the field becomes generally so great 
that every year the proportion of recruits and 
young soldiers in the ranks increases, and with 
that increase the fighting power of the regiments 
diminisL A few examples will clearly show 
this. In the seven years' war the highly-trained 
Prussian army with which Frederick the Great 
entered on the contest gradually became ex- 
pended, and the process of this degradation, and 
the effect of the influx of yoimg troops into the 
ranks, is marked, year by year, by the less and 
less desperate nature of the battles which took 
place. Napoleon's campaigns give a memorable 
instance of the same thing. The army of Aus- 
terlitz, fresh from the camp of Boulogne, was 

• 

the finest and best he ever commanded. The 
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heavy losses of the winter campaign of Eylau 
first sensibly diminished its value; every succeed- 
ing campaign saw this process increasing; the 
Moscow retreat brought it to a climax ; and the 
marked inferiority of both the fighting and march- 
ing power of the young imperial levies of 1813-14 
is painfully apparent to every one who has studied 
the subject. Not all his strategical genius could 
cover this inherent defect in his troops^ and nothing 
but the rawness of a great part of the Allied ranks 
enabled him to prolong the contest as he did. No 
man^ perhaps, ever did such great things with 
young troops as Napoleon, but no one ever was so 
thoroughly aware of their marked inferiority to 
old soldiers as he.* Any one who would convince 
himseK of this has only to read his correspondence 
at the time of the English expedition to Walcheren 
—to mark the extraordinary care he ever took to 
preserve his great reserve of veterans, the Guard 
— and to remember his words, that it was not the 
innumerable levies of the Convention, but the 
80,000 old troops of the monarchy, who saved 

* The extracts from Napoleon's correspondence given in 
Thiers's History fully demonstrate this ] and that author de- 
velops with care the gradual deterioration of the French army 
which accompanied the increase of the Empire, from the greater 
admixture of young soldiers and foreign troops which neces- 
sarily accompanied that extension. 
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France in the early wars of the Eevolution.* To 
take one more example nearer home. What but 
this can explain the singular difference between 
the desperate courage of the English soldiers at 
the Alma and Inkermann, and the comparatively 
feeble efforts they made on the 18th June and 
the 8th September 1855 ? 

Of course where the expenditure of life in war 
is not so great as to cause the influx of young 
soldiers into the ranks to be excessive, then the 
reverse is the case. The value of the regiments, 
from their greater experience, rises every day. 
This took place in the Duke of Wellington's 
Peninsular army. From the great care the Duke 
took of his troops, and the great difficulty the 
English experienced in getting recruits, the loss- 
es they sustained never lessened their fighting 
power; on the contrary, it went on always in- 
creasing, until at the end of the war they became 
that small but tried force with which that great 
Commander said " he could go anywhere and do 
anjrthing." 

But this is not the fashionable doctrine of the 

* Take as an example : *' Un homme n'est pas an soldat. 
Point d'offensiye, point d'attaque, point d'audace — rien ne pent 
r^ussir avec de mauvais on de nouveUes troupes.'' — Napoleon to 
the Minister at War, August 1809 ; Thiers, zi. 225, 458. 
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day. It is said that this is all an old-world pre- 
judice, that any one can learn the soldier's trade 
in a year or two at the most, and that the great 
thing is to follow the so-called Prussian model — 
to discourage long enlistments, old soldiers, and 
a professional army; to have, on the contrary, 
very short enlistments, and new men constantly 
passing into and out of the ranks, so that as large 
a portion as possible of the citizens may have 
passed through the line, and thus be available for 
war if wanted : and the examples of the civil war 
in America and the campaign of Sadowa are con- 
fidently referred to for proof. 

Now, let us pause on these examples for a mo- 
ment. And first with regard to the war in North 
America. As this was a contest between armies 
equally newly raised, and equally destitute of any 
appreciable number of old soldiers, it cannot help 
towards the solution of this question. But it may 
safely be said that the volunteer or raw-troop 
system came to a reductio ad cibsv/rdum at Bull's 
Eun. For there two armies, each in the infancy 
of their organisation, came into collision, and they 
were in such a state of tactical helplessness, that 
when the one ran away the other could not be 
trusted by its own oflicers to follow! As the 
war went on the fighting powers of the forces on 

B 
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both sides rapidly racreased/and some of the most 
hard-fought contests of the age occurred ere its 
dose. But on the eastern seaboard the superior 
miUtary system of the Confederates always gave 
their men, when in anything like equal numbers, 
a marked superiorily over Lir opponents. Fo; 
the conscription being early enforced on the Con- 
federate side^ the recruits were poured into the 
thinned ranks of the old regiments^ and reaped 
the full benefit of the discipline and experience of 
the old officers^ non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers remaining. But on the side of the Fede- 
rals, from the volunteer system being the only 
one applicable to existing circumstances, recruits 
were not forwarded to fill up the exhausted ranks 
of existing corps, but were enrolled into new bat- 
talions, who were sent to the front. They, in 
turn, dwindled down, and were reinforced by 
fresh-raised battalions from the rear. Thus it 
was longer, on their side, before the power of 
discipline and experience penetrated into and 
leavened the whole mass. So fully was this 
recognised by General Grant, that his great cam- 
paign against Lee was based upon the assumption 
that he was almost certain to be beaten in every 
action, but that his numerical superiority was so 
great that he could afford to lose three men for 
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er^reiy one of his opponents ; and thus, by repeated 
indecisive actions, would wear them down till 
they collapsed from sheer want of numbers before 
the impact of the dense masses gathered round 
his banners.* Thus though, from both armies 
growing up alongside of one another, this con- 
test is not conclusive as to the question we are 
considering, it is yet important to remark that, 
until the end, the actual fighting power of equal 
numbers remained decisively on the side which 
adopted the best military organisation. It is also 
a markworthy circumstance, that the plan of 
volunteer generals so much in vogue, particularly 
on the Northern side, at the commencement of 
the contest — of whom lawyer Butler is the repre- 
sentative type — ^was almost entirely abandoned 
ere the strife ceased, and that both sides alike 
came to be commanded by the regular ofl&cers of 

* There are few more interesting studies to a soldier than the 
able manner in which Grant fought Lee on the lines before 
Petersburg. Basing his plan on the numerical superiority, but 
inferior fighting power, of his great army to that of Lee's 
wasted ranks, he maintained a steady pressure along the whole 
front of the Confederate lines, while he kept constantly throw- 
ing a large force forward from his left round their right. To 
avoid Jbeing outflanked, the Confederate general had to extend 
his already attenuated line to his right, untU at last it became 
a mere thread in the centre, through which Grant's columns 
burst by their mere weight 
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the old United States standing army, trained at 
the admirable military academy at West Point. 

Next, with regard to the Prusso- Austrian war. 
This is usually appealed to as the proof that the 
days of long -trained armies are past, and that 
decisive success can best be procured by the land- 
wehr system. As the campaign of Sadowa was 
as decisive in its results as that of Jena, and as 
the Prussian army is in many respects the most 
perfectly organised force, and the cheapest in 
Europe, it becomes very important to examine 
this matter thoroughly. We will therefore in- 
quire, 1. Was it the landwehr system, so called 
in this country, on which the Prussian army was 
organised in this campaign? 2. What was the 
system actually adopted by Prussia? 3. What 
lessons does the campaign of Sadowa really teach? 
4 What are the guiding principles of the present 
Prussian military organisation ? 

1. The old landwehr system of Prussia, and the 
one which goes by that name in this country, 
originaUy framed during the subjection of that 
power to Napoleon, and developed to its highest 
point during the campaigns of 1813-14, may be 
briefly described as follows : Three years was the 
period each soldier served in the ranks of the 
regular army. When this training was over he 
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passed for two years into the reserve, and after 
that, for fourteen into the landwehr.* The men 
were furnished by the conscription. The reserve 
and landwehr were only permanently embodied 
in time of war; but they were called out for some 
days' training each year. This organisation was 
complete. Under it no man could be in their 
ranks who had not served for three years in the 
regular army. "When war was declared, the re- 
serve and landwehr were called out, and — here 
was the distinctive feature of the system — the field 
army was composed of equal nvmhers of the Icmd- 
wehr and the regulars, there being a regiment of 
each in each brigade. This system was, after the 
long peace, tried by the Prussians in the Baden 
campaign of 1848-49. The results were eminently 
xmsatisfactory. The landwehr were found un- 
suited for active service in the field. And in 
after years, when Prussia formed those ambitious 
views which have since been fulfilled, and pre- 
pared to risk that great contest in the field which 
culminated in the fight of Sadowa, her astute 
and able military administrators determined at 

* He served for seven years in the first, and seven in the 
second, ban of the landwehr. The reserve, under this system, 
was not sufficient to raise the regular battalions to their war 
strength, and great part of the first ban of the landwehr had to 
be drafted for this purpose. 
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all risks to alter this war organisatioiL The King 
and his War Minister^ Oeneral Yon Boon, proposed 
(1.) to double the period of service in the re- 
serve, so as to enable the regular troops to under- 
take the whole field duties, and (2.) to reduce the 
landwehr service &om fourteen to nine years, so 
as to shorten the period of this burdensome obli- 
gation. It was attempted to effect this alteration 
in a constitutional manner by the action of Par- 
liament ; but, owing to the determined resistance 
of the Liberal party, who not only rejected the 
Government scheme, but passed and resolutely 
clung to a counter-resolution to rediice the period 
of service in the army from three years to two, 
the attempt failed. So satisfied, however, were 
the Prussian military authorities as to the defec- 
tive state of the landwehr system, that, rather 
than go to war with an army so composed, the 
King preferred to risk the very existence of his 
crown in a contest with the popular assembly; 
and, in defiance of every principle of conatitu- 
tional government, to adopt, by an exercise of 
despotic authority, that organisation on which the 
Prussian army is now based. 

2. Experience had convinced the King and 
Von Eoon that two years was too short a time 
in which to train soldiers; that the landwehr 
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could not with safety be employed in the field ; 
Imd that the regular army must be so organised 
as to be able to do tJie whole fighting itself. 
With these objects the following system, though 
rejected by the Chambere, was established on the 
royal authority alone in 1859: The conscripts 
were all required to serve for three years in the 
regular army ; then to pass for four years into 
the reserve, and finally for nme years into the 
landwehr. The infantry battalion in time of 
peace consisted of 500 men, divided into four 
companies ; in time of war the nvmber of comn 
parties remained the same, but the strength was 
doubled by recalling to its ranks 500 of those 
men who belonged to the reserve. The conscrip- 
tion enabled all the men of a regiment to be 
drawn from one district: each regiment and 
battalion of the line had a corresponding local 
landwehr force into which its men passed when 
discharged from the reserve. Thus the men 
once dravm as conscripts always served together 
—first in the regular army, then in the reserve, 
and finally in the landwehr ; and when the reg- 
ular battalion was doubled for war by calling 
in its reserve men, these returned together into 
the ranks of their old corps, to serve under the 
officers and non-commissioned officers by whom 
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they were trained, and with comrades to whom 
they were known. This is the admirable point of 
the Prussian system, and the one which gives that 
discipline and solidity to their infantry which at 
first sight appears so wonderful The increase in 
numbers which this change gave to the Prussian 
army enabled it to undertake the whole field 
duties. The landwehr, in place of going to battle 
along with the regulars, were to be employed 
solely in furnishing the garrisons, and keeping up 
the communications required to permit the whole 
line regiments to go to the front. The regular 
battalions were to be kept up at their full war 
strength by the formation of depots — one depot- 
battalion for each regiment of three battalions. 
These depots were formed in equal numbers of 
reserve soldiers and new conscripts ; and were 
arranged on tjie principle that they should supply 
40 per cent to the infantry, 20 per cent to the 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and 12 per cent 
to the military train, for each campaign — ^that 
being the average estimated war expenditure in 
each branch. This was a complete revolution in 
the Prussian military system. It changed the land-- 
wehrfrom a war into a reserve force, it immensely 
increased the numbers of the army, and still more 
added to ite fighting power, by giving it a much 
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larger reserve of recently-trained men* It is 
well worthy of note, that so impressed are the 
Prussians with the impossibility of quickly train- 
ing a cavalry soldier, that they keep their squad- 
rons at nearly their fuU strength in time of peace, 
and only draw an addition of l-25th part from 
their reserve men when war breaks out.-(- 

3. One great lesson, according to the Prussian 
Chief of the Staff, Von Moltke, was taught by this 
campaign, and the advocates of young soldiers had 
better ponder it well When arguing in the first 
session of the North German Parliament on the 
subject of service in the army being for three and 
not two years, he said that during the past cam- 
paign the Austrians had fought well enough, but 
that what caused their defeat was the short service 
of the mass of their men. Owing to financial diffi- 

* There was only one occasion during the* late war in which 
the landwehr were actually engaged, and that was with the 
Hanoverians at Langensalza. There were only a few battalions 
brought up, and they were speedily relegated to their reserve 
duties. One corps of landwehr was fiilly organised in rear of 
the active army in Bohemia ; and the landwehr division of the 
guard belonging to it marched thirty miles on the 3d July to 
join in the battle of Sadowa, but came up too late. 

t The author has to return his best thanks to Colonel 
TValker, C.B., military attach^ at Berlin, for much valuable 
and interesting information in regard to the Prussian army, 
which has enabled him to correct some errors into which he had 
inadvertently fiBillen on this subject 
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culties they had resorted to the expedient of grant- 
ing to their infantry conscripts unlimited furlough 
when they had been drilled for eighteen months : 
thus it fell out that when these were recalled, on 
war breaking out^ the ranks were chiefly filled 
with dgMeerirmonth soldiers, who were no match 
for the three-year service men of the Prussians. 
This fact has never yet received the attention it 
deserves in this country. With us the campaign 
of 1866 is always regarded as one between a long 
and a short service army. In reality it was one 
between two short-service armies, in which vic- 
tory finally remained with the force whose soldiers 
had the longest service and the best organisation.* 
But this campaign taught other lessons, which 
we can now only glance at. It was confidently 
predicted by theoretical soldiers that the first con- 
test would show the utter uselessness of cavalry 
in modem war, and that battles would be fought 
at long ranges — ^as no infantry could close on the 
new artillery and rifles. Now there are few wars 
in which cavalry bore a more important part ; for 

* In Austria the conscript was enrolled for ten yeara— eight 
in the regular army, two in the reserve. In the infantry he 
was drilled for a year, eighteen months, or two years, and was 
then sent home on furlough for the ren^dnder of his eight years. 
In the artillery he was kept with the colours for three, and in 
the cavalry for seven, years. 
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after the battle of Sadowa^ when the Austrian in- 
fantry, utterly demoralised, was in full retreat, with 
the Elbe in its rear, it was their admirable cavalry 
and artillery who saved the army * Their heavy 
horsemen threw themselves on the Prussian lancers 
and hussars, drove them back, and,in spite of needle- 
guns and rifled cannon, held the whole pursuing 
troops at bay until their own infantry got off. It 
also appeared clearly, from the result of several 
isolated charges, that pace alone will not do for 
dragoons, but that victory will remain with " big 
men on big horses'' chareing compactly, against 
smaUmenislightsteeTSiargingLftly^ 
the Austrian army was provided with a very good 
muzzle-loading rifle, infinitely superior in range 
and accuracy to the Prussian breech-loader. Ac- 
cording to the latest theory, the Prussians should 
never have been allowed by the Austrians to get 
within range to use their short shooting rifles; 
but in reaUty the battle was fought at much the 
usual distance of armies, and the proportional loss 
was by no means severe on either side, amounting 
only to l-13th of the whole number engaged. It 
was the same with regard to the expenditure of 
ammunition by the breech-loaders. Instead of 

* See Colonel Walker's Battle of KoniggrStz, p. 88. This, m 
most respects, is the best account of the battle yet published. 
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being exceptionally large, as had been anticipated, 
it was below the average. It barely exceeded oTie 
round per man. The theories of men are swiftly 
destroyed by the irresistible logic of facts.* 

The great mass of the Austrian army was too 
raw in its composition, and the campaign itseK 
was too short in its duration (the Prussians crossed 
the Austrian frontier on the 23d June, and the 
decisive battle of Sadowa was fought on the 3d 
July), to enable a decided opinion to be formed 
upon the solidity and power of endurance of the 
Prussian troops and military system. When they 
have fought for a whole summer on the Ehine 
with the French army — equally well armed and 
organised, and with a five-years' service for its 
conscripts — it will be possible to give an answer 
to this question, — ^but not till then. But there 
can be no doubt at all as to the admirable and 
perfect nature of their organisation, arranged and 
kept up during pea^, for at once placing their 
whole army on the war footing, and developing, in 
an incredibly short space of time, the utmost 
military power of the nation. It was this which 

* At the battle of Borodino the loss was one-third of the 
total number engaged, and the French expended ten rounds 
of ammunition per man. — See Hozier's Seven Weeks' War, 
p. 842, 843. 
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gave Prussia its decisive superiority over Austria, 
and brought the contest to so speedy an issue. 
And this is a matter on which our military re- 
formers cannot expend too much care and thought 
So admirable were their peace arrangements on 
this point that they were able, in little more than 
a fortnight, to pass from the peace to the war 
establishment, and to put actually in the field 
about 205,000 infantry, 26,000 cavahy, and 765 
guns — ^fully and amply provided with staff and 
supply departments — the whole massed, fed, 
clothed, armed, and moved without hesitation, 
difficulty, or confusion. It was a real triumph of 
military organisation, and is a standing model of 
what every nation ought to aim at attaining. A 
few days served to mobilise each corps. Now the 
whole of this was owing, 1st, to perfect unity in 
the military administration; 2d, to the prepara- 
tion during peace of a staff adequate for the war 
establishment; 3d, to a supply department cap- 
able of instant expansion, to meet all the possible 
wants of the army; 4th, to the perfect corps, 
divisional, and brigade organisation, whereby 
every battalion, squadron, and battery fell at once 
into its appointed place. 

4 Prom this we may deduce that the guiding 
principles of the Prussian military organisation 
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are mainly two. First, to apply the principle of 
local conscription^ to give discipline and steadi- 
ness to their short-service infantiy; secondly, to 
have the whole anny during peace so oiganised 
that it can be placed on the war footing at once 
without jar or delay. The localisation of their 
regiments enabled \hQ first principle to be applied. 
From each regiment drawing all its recruits from 
one district^ from these recruits all serving to- 
gether in the same corps for three years^ and then 
passing into the reserve of that corps for four 
years more^ and from the ofi&cers and non-com- 
missioned officers being higUy-trained professional 
soldiers, it resulted that, when it was placed on 
the war footing, it could be at once doubled in 
strength, and yet there was no man recalled to 
the ranks who had not actually been a soldier for 
three years, or who had been for more than four 
years absent from the colours ; and he came back 
to serve under the ofi&cers by whom he had been 
trained, and along with the comrades to whom 
he was known. When, after four years in the 
reserve, the discipline of the regular army might 
be supposed to be fading from their minds, the 
reserve men were drafted for nine years into the 
landwehr, who are only used for reserve and gar- 
rison purposes ; but they went into the landwehr 
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regiment attached to their original line regiment^ 
and Estill found themselves serving along with 
their old comrades. Every practical soldier will 
recognise the wonderful skill of this arrangement 
in keeping up that moral power of discipline^ and 
giving that steadiness and confidence which re- 
sults from long mutual training and association^ 
and is usually the ''priceless heritage" of old 
soldiers alona Unfortunately this, the true, pe- 
culiar, and valuable feature of the Prussian pri- 
mary organisation, is applicable only to an army 
raised by conscription, and can never be applied, 
except to a limited extent, in one got together by 
voluntary enlistment. We are condemned, there- 
fore, to admire, but are hardly able to imitate; 
and it may safely be said, that a short-service 
force organised on any other principle would, in 
the hour of trial, break down when opposed to 
veteran troops. 

This remark, however, in no manner appKes to 
the second cardinal principle of the Prussians — 
viz., that their whole army should be so organised 
during peace as to be capable of being placed on 
the war footing at once without jar or delay. 
This is purely a matter of forethought and arrange- 
ment. It is true, indeed, that, from our voluntary 
enlistment system presenting us at present with 
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no reserve of trained soldiers liable to be recalled 
to the ranks, we cannot at oAce double our bat- 
talions at the mere sound of coming battle ; but 
this is no reason why we should not be able to 
mobilise such forces as we do possess, both regular 
and reserve, at once ; and though, in our country, 
the actual details of the Prussian system could 
not be followed, yet the principle itself is capable 
of perfect application. Till our whole army and 
reserves at home are so arranged that they can be 
at once called out ready for active service, our 
military condition must be considered eminently 
unsatisfactory. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ORGANISATION OF THE BRITISH 

ARMY. 

The discussion in the preceding chapter, long 
and intricate as it has been^ will not, we think, be 
deemed misplaced by those who have devoted 
attention to this subject, if it leads to the con- 
clusion, as we believe it does, that discipline, as 
contradistinguished from drill, is what is most 
valuable in soldiers. That this, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is only acquired by long service in 
the ranks — that the only way in which it can, to 
a considerable extent, be combined with a compar- 
atively short embodiment, is by the Prussian sys- 
tem of line regiments with local reserves, which 
is mappUcable to any but an army raised by con- 
scription ; and therefore, that it would be to the 
last degree imprudent in us to alter the system of 
enlistment at present in use in the British army. 
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This system, under which the men enlist at 
once for twelve, and afterwards can re-engage, 
with higher pay, to make lip twenty-one years' 
service, is working remarkably well— furnishes us 
with the number of recruits required during peace, 
does not interfere with the labour supply of the 
country, and enables us to retain in the ranks, at 
the period of re-engaging, all those trained soldiers 
whose character and physical condition make 
them of value. 

As far as our experience of the British army 
has gone, the value of the soldier goes on con- 
stantly increasing until he attains that period 
when his physical health begins to fail. This, in 
our army, generally is after about fifteen or sixteen 
years' service. It is the amount of colonial ser- 
vice in tropical climates and of night-sentry duty 
which leads to this early commencement of decay 
in the soldier ; and it is markworthy that when 
men at this period are discharged, they generally 
recover their former health after a few years of 
civil life.* 

Independently of the above considerations, 

* This has led us to think that it might provide a Talnable 
thoagh small reserve force, if power was given to discharge, 
to a permcment pension of sixpence a - day^ good soldiers of 
fifteen years' service, on condition of their being enrolled in 
the reserve for six years more ; that is, being available to be 
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short periods of enlistment are utterly inappU- 
cable to an army which spends two-thirds of its 
time in India or the colonies. The trouble, ex- 
pense, and general state of inefficiency of the regi- 
ments abroad on such a system would be intoler- 
abla Where a force is always at home, and doing 
what we would call embodied-militia duty, such 
a system might work ; with an army as much on 
foreign service as ours it is wholly impracticable. 
Again, having at present practically no reserve 
of trained soldiers whom we can (like the Prus- 
sians) recall into the ranks when war breaks out, 
we are driven to increase our regiments to the 
war establishment either by the ruinous system 
of volunteering from other corps (our objections 
to which we wiU presently st%te), or by recruiting. 
Now, in the last case, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that there should be in each regiment as 
large a proportion as possible of old, well-disci- 
plined, steady soldiers ; for provided they are not 
in excess to the old soldiers, it is wonderful how 
soon, under such conditions, recruits can be got 
into working order. As long as the tone and 
discipline of the regiment comes from the old and 

recalled to the ranks in time of war, and during peace being 
attached to the nearest local pensioners' division, for a certain 
amount of annual training. 
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not the young hands, it will, under the direction 
of good officers, be a valuable power in war. In 
exact proportion, therefore, as our army is reduced 
to a scale so low that it must be largely increased 
by recruiting on the outbreak of war, is it of im- 
portance to us that the nucleus which is perma- 
nently kept up should consist of veteran, highly- 
trained, and thoroughly-disciplined troops. 

A system prevailed in our service during the 
Crimean war, and is still much in favour with our 
miHtary authorities, of raising any regiment or- 
dered on service to its full war strength by calling 
for volunteers from other corps. We look upon 
this plan as one of the very worst which ever was 
devised. It gives strength to a few battalions at 
the moment by entailing weakness on the whole 
army in the end. We have written in vain if we 
have not shown that a soldier or non-commis- 
sioned officer is infinitely more valuable in his 
own corps, where he is known to all and where 
he knows all, than he will be as a stranger in a 
strange regiment. We look upon the regimental 
system as the very backbone of our army, and 
upon any attempt to weaken it as destructive to 
its efficiency. Now the first principle of the 
regimental system is to keep the. same officers 
and men always embodied together till there 
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springs up between them, as (he result of long 
mutvxd intercourse and knowledge, that reciprocal 
confidence and regard which leads to the highest 
efforts of disciplined valour. Now mark how this 
system of volunteering works. We will take an ac- 
tual exampla The 92d Regiment was quartered 
at Gibraltar when the Crimean war begaa It was 
in perfect order and admirable discipline. Not 
being one of the corps told off to go to Turkey, it 
was called on to give large drafts of its best men 
to other regiments ordered there. It was reduced 
to a skeleton. It became necessary to reinforce 
the army in the Crimea. The 92d was ordered 
on. Then its ranks had to be made up in haste 
from wherever recruits could be collected, and it 
was sent on service the mere wreck in warlike 
power of what it would have been had it not been 
obliged to send its best men to other corps, to 
whftm, moreover, they were not of half the value 
they would have been to it, for they were stran- 
gers amongst strangers. 

So convinced are we of the ruinous nature of 
the system, that we would positively prohibit 
volunteering under any circimistances. But the 
question then arises. How would you reinforce a 
corps, when necessary, to the war establishment ? 
Strange as it may at first sight sound, we would 
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propose alike to strengthen the regimental system 
and to provide for the increase required, by aboKsh- 
ing regimental and resorting to general enlistment. 
We would have all recruits enlisted for gene- 
ral service, and sent for primary drill to recruit- 
depots to be established near the gi*eat recruiting 
centres, there to be drilled under very carefully 
selected oflScers and sergeants. When a regiment 
feU below its establishment, or required to be 
raised to the war establishment, then, supposing 
it not to be a national corps, or one having any 
peculiar local connections, the adjutant-general 
would send an order to the best-filled recruiting 
depot or depots to furnish to it the numbers 
required out of the longest-trained recruits. In 
the case of national corps, these recruits would be 
all furnished from the recruit-depots of the nation 
to which it belonged. But once the recruits were 
posted to a regiment they should remain in it dur- 
ing the whole of their military service, except in a 
few very exceptional cases, such as to serve with 
an elder brother. This system, we are convinced, 
would be infinitely the best, alike for the army 
regarded as a whole and for the regiments re- 
garded singly. OflScers and men would thus 
never be separated, and the ruin of one regiment 
to supply the wants of another would be avoided. 
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We are convinced that our recruiting would not 
thereby be impaired. As a general rule, when a 
man enlists he knows little and cares less into 
what corps he goes — except in the case of national 
raiments ; and their case, and that of corps hav- 
ing local affinities, could be met on this system, 
by attending to the wishes of the recruits when 
not inconsistent with the need of the service. 

But when aU this is done, there stiU remains 
the one great want of the British army — a reserve 
of trained soldiers, in the vigour of life, wherewith 
to reinforce the regular troops on the first break- 
ing out of war. And this is a want of the gravest 
kind, for it is of the utmost consequence that all 
regiments sent into the field should be composed 
ahnost entirely of formed soldiers, and that no 
recruits not fuUy drilled and seasoned should be 
despatched to reinforce them. The experience of 
the Crimean campaign showed the fatal effects of 
an opposite system. 

Many attempts have been made to supply this 
deficiency, but they have all failed from one 
cause — we are not willing to pay the fair market 
price for the article we desiderate. Now, in this 
country, where labour is so valuable, to get an 
effective reserve without paying the just price for 
it — as our most advanced army reformers seem to 
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imagine they can do — ^is simple absurdity; and 
we believe we will never have one worth the 
name^ unless, in establishing it^ the following 
principles are steadily kept in view: 1. The 
reserve should be composed of thoroughly-trained 
soldiers in the prime of Ufe. 2. A soldier who 
has been so trained, having lost the most valuable 
years of his life in the army, will, on returning to 
civil life, start at an obvious disadvantage with 
those men of his own standing who have always 
been working at their own trades ; and this disad- 
vantage must be made up to him by a corresponding 
money payment. 3. The value of such a reserve 
man diminisheB with every yeai he has been 
absent from the ranks. 

Following these principles, it seems to us that 
an efficient reserve might be established on the fol- 
lowing conditions : Power should be given to dis- 
charge &om regiments at home (or in colonies near 
home) soldiers of good character who have served 
not less than seven or more than ten years, on con- 
dition of their becoming bound for five years to be 
recalled to the army in case of war, receiving in re- 
turn for this obligation a pensionfor these five years. 

This would insure that the men were thoroughly- 
trained soldiers ; that they were during the whole 
period of their reserve service in the prime of life; 
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and that they did not remain in that service after 
their value as trained soldiers had sensibly 
diminished.* 

The amount of pension required for these five 
years will probably be found to be about 6d. per 
diem. This amount will no doubt appear high. 
It is, however, a simple matter of experience to 
determine what it should ba We know the 
article we want It is our interest to get it as 
cheaply as we can ; but we will not get it under 
its real value. We must compensate the men at 
once for the industrial years they have lost in the 
service, and the weight of the obligation they 
undertake. We can begin with a low offer, and, 
as in other branches of trade, increase it until we 
find that it commands the market, f 

These reserve men should be attached, not to 
the militia, but to the nearest local pensioner 
division, where a few days' drill each year would 
be ampla They could not afford to lose four 
weeks annually in militia training. 

* The Prnssians and Frencli fix four years as the limit after 
which a reserve soldier ceases to be of yalue. We have chosen 
five, in consideration of the longer period of training to be pre- 
viously received. 

+ The failure of General Peel's reserve, founded on this prin- 
ciple, is owing entirely to the ridiculous inadequacy of the 
money compensation proposed. 
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A reserve organised on this principle would not 
be a large one, for two reasons — 1, only those 
would accept the terms offered who, from circum- 
stances, saw an opening for getting on in civil life, 
or who had tired of the army as a profession; and, 
2, the expense would be too great to apply it on 
a large scale. But we believe 3000 or 4000 
men a-year might be induced by fair terms to 
enter it. The former number would keep it up 
at 15,000, the latter at 20,000 men. And a 
reserve as strongly constituted as this would, 
for actual service, be more than equal to one of 
30,000 or 35,000 undisciplined recruits who had 
to learn their work in the face of the enemy. 

Could our army at home be increased at once 
by 20,000 seasoned and disciplined soldiers on 
war breaking out, we ought to be able, provided 
our forces were organised as they ought to and 
might be,, to embark within a fortnight 60,000 
men for offensive operations, and to maintain 
them at that amount in the field.* 

* Onr anny at home is now 90,000 strong. If the proposed 
reserve reached 20,000 men, on war breaking ont it wonld 
be at once raised (withont enlisting a single recruit) to 110,000 
— all trained soldiers. 60,000 of these could be at once 
embarked for offensive operations, and 50,000 would remain 
ready to reinforce the army abroad, and train recruits for its 
use. Of course, when practicable, the reserve soldiers should 
always return to their old regiments. 
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We are inclined infinitely to prefer a reserve of 
this sort to one obtained by calling upon militia- 
men to undertake this obligation. To the latter 
course our objections are the same as we have 
urged to volunteering from one regiment to an- 
other. The militia is the great reserve of the 
army; but the way in which it can best serve 
it is, not by famishing it with masses of semi- 
disciplined recruits, but by being always ready at 
once, in case of offensive war, to undertake the 
whole home duties, and thus to liberate every man 
of the regular forces, directly or indirectly, for 
active service ; and, in case of defensive war, to 
join it in the field. If you call on the militia for 
numbers of volunteers, or organise a reserve in its 
ranks, for the line, you enfeeble it for its own 
proper duty, and you do not reinforce the army 
with trained soldiers ready for work. You 
weaken the one force, and you do not propor- 
tionably strengthen the other.* 

* "We wish it to be clearly understood that we entirely ap- 
proye of allowing those men serving in the militia who acquire 
a taste for a soldier's life to volunteer into the line. This makes 
the service popular, as opening an army life to such as desire it, 
and is of great service to the regular forces. What we do object 
to is, to forming the main reserve of the army in the militia, 
because this necessitates that at the very time when you want 
to have it most efficient in order to take the place of the army, 
you emasculate it by drafting away some 30,000 of its best men. 
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If, however, swell a moderate reserve as is here 
proposed be not formed, then we must depend 
entirely upon volunteering from the militia, and 
recruiting with high bounties, for any necessary 
war augmentation* 

At this point it naturally falls to consider the 
value of our volunteer force. The majority of 
people, we believe, regard our volunteers, bat- 
talion for battalion, as quite equal to the regular 
army — ^as quite available to be called into active 
service if necessary— and as perfectly able, if so 
called, to take their place in a campaign in these 
islands alongside the regular troops. To ascertain 
the truth of this opinion is of great importance. 
If it is true, then we possess a reserve force of 
such great value, and so strong, that to it and 
the militia may almost be intrusted the defence 
of these islands, and our army may be safely 
diminished to the amount required for foreign 
service or offensive war. If it is not true, then it 
becomes a very serious matter unduly to diminish 
our home-reserve of regulars. We will best arrive 
at just conclusions on this subject by examining 
the volunteer force in relation, 1, to its drill, and 
2, to its discipline. 

1. In regard to Drill, — In this respect it is really 
wonderful what progress our volunteers have 
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inada The ready intelligence of the majority of 
the privates enables them to get well through a 
field-day^ even when their company officers do not 
do them full justice. We were once particularly 
struck with this at an Easter-Monday review at 
Guildford. The groimd over which they had 
there to move was most trying, yet they hung 
together admirably. One brigade had to force 
its way through a thick wood, and then leap a 
fence and ditch. The men could only do this by 
entirely breaking their ranks, yet they re-formed 
on the other side in their respective companies 
with a singular celerity. The heavy batteries of 
position, too, were brought up over the broken 
ground in a manner deserving of all praise. At 
the Easter-Monday review on Portsdown Hill, 
near Portsmouth, the way in which they passed 
through the enclosed ground on to the downs was 
most creditable. As a rule, the company officers 
are not equal to the men. The privates under- 
stand their business better than the captains do 
theirs. In most battalions the commanding officer 
and adjutant are up to their work, and the men 
are very ready, so that all quarter-distance column 
and line movements are well and quickly exe- 
cuted. But open-column movements, and such 
as depend on the practical knowledge and quick- 
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ness of the company ofl&cers, are generally ill done. 
This is the weak point of volunteer drill Com- 
paring the volunteers with the miUtia, we would 
say that the latter drill with greater steadiness, 
the former with more celerity and intelligence. 
A volunteer regiment will rarely advance far in 
Une as well as a militia one ; but let a mistake 
occur, or a break take place, and it will recover 
its formation quicker and hang together better. 

2. In regard to Discipline, — This is the weak 
point of the volunteer force, and it has its root 
in its very nature and origin. Practically, the 
volunteers are quite independent of their ofl&cers. 
Though not nominally, yet reaUy, they have the 
appointment of them. They can withdraw from 
th^ force the instant anythLg happens contrary 
to their wishes. Thus power in them comes up 
from below, does not descend from abova This 
is quite natural, and is only what was to be 
expected amongst a highly -intelligent and free 
people ; but it is fatal to military usefulness. In 
war, discipline is above all things necessary; 
and the first fruit of discipline is prompt, invari- 
able, ready obedience to authority. It is too much 
the habit amongst the volunteers to look upon 
obedience to orders as necessary only when dril- 
ling on the parade-ground, and to regard their 
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officers chiefly in the light of generous donors of 
company shooting-prizes. This want of discipline 
was painfully evident at the Windsor review last 
year. The weather was hot, water was scarce, and 
there was some confusion and delay amongst the 
railway officials in getting the trains off which 
were to take the volunteers home. A jam also 
took place at a pontoon bridge over the Thames. 
Confusion arose, the staff officers in charge endea- 
voured to restore order, and instantly a scene of 
disgraceful insubordination arose. If we have 
been rightly informed, the men broke their 
ranks, defied their officers, hissed the general in 
command of the whole volunteer forces, and 
actually (it is said) hustled his second in com- 
mand, man and horse, into the Thames * But 
what followed, to one really interested in the 
weKare of the force, was still more painful. After 
such a gross act of insubordination, the require- 
ments of discipline should have been vindicated 
with a stem and decided hand. Every corps con- 
cerned should have been disbanded, every officer 
not present with his men and doing his duty, 
broken. Yet, practically, nothing was done. One 
corps, we believe, was some time after dissolved, 

* As we were not present we speak from the accounts of 
others — ^not personal knowledge — on this point. 
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and then speedily reinstated. And in a debate 
which ensued in the House of Lords, with the single 
exception of Lord Longford, who denounced the 
act in its just terms, every one spoke in good- 
humoured apology for the faux pas which had 
occurred, and treated it as a fault certainly, yet 
as only one which might be expected under the 
circumstances. Now, to a thinking mind, its im- 
portance could not be exaggerated, for it marked, 
not the failure of a review, but the hreak-down of 
a system. At the first slight delicate touch of the 
privations of real service the volunteer force dis- 
solved like snow before the sun.* 

A battle is a very small, and quite the excep- 
tional, part of rJ war. It is the momenta^ 
culminating-point of long weeks previously spent 
in the field. Even in the last Prussian campaign 
it was eighteen days between the first entry of 
the Prussian troops into Saxony arid the hour 
of the great fight ; — and it was about the short- 

* These remarks apply only to the volunteers considered <u 
a whole. We are well aware what numerous and brilliant ex- 
ceptions there are to them. We could name at once a dozen 
corps in which the company officers pay great attention to drill 
and the men to discipline. At the Windsor review itself— as 
was well remarked by Lord Elcho in the House of Commons — 
there were battalions which, under very tr3ring circumstances, 
neither broke their ranks nor disobeyed their officers. 
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est campaigii known. Several weeks before any- 
great action an anny must spend in the field, the 
men imdergoing the severest privations; march- 
ing all day, sometimes with mud up to their 
knees, sometimes imder a broiling sun ; sleeping 
at night without tents, often in a pour of rain; 
generally with indifferent, ill - cooked rations ; 
making all the time great exertions for which they 
can see no object, and subject to severe privations 
for which they can perceive no necessity. This is 
the ordinary trial which awaits all troops on tak- 
ing the field. Judged by the standard of the 
Windsor review, how long could the volunteer 
force stand the test ? Not twenty-four hours. It 
is discipline alone which can enable soldiers to pass 
through this ordeal; and discipline is the one 
thing which the volunteer force has not. No 
amount of perfection in drill will atone for this. 
Were a modem battle fought like a tournament 
-Hjould the men get a good breakfast, and be put 
down, by train, close to the battle-field, and, when 
the fight was over, be comfortably put into their 
carriages again, and conveyed back without delay 
to their warm homes and anxious expectant wives 
— ^then they would do their work right well, we are 
sure. But, alas ! this fairy dream has no place in 
the real, rude, iron work of war. "Ze/aim, le 

D 
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froidy et la misire" says Napoleon — " voild, Vicole 
des Ions soldats ! " 

Now we have already said that we consider 
discipline in war as more important than great 
tactical perfection in drill ; and on this ground we 
do not hold the volunteer force, in its present state, 
at aU able to take its place alongside the regular 
army in a campaign. Most civilians look on the 
volunteers as perfect soldiers ; many soldiers re- 
gard them as nearly useless. We share neither 
opinion. In many respects we have the greatest 
admiration for the volunteers, and we believe that 
they would be of the utmost assistance to the 
army and regular militia in case of invasion.* But 
they would be best utilised by employing them as 
the Prussians now do their landwehr — viz., in 
furnishing the garrisons and guarding the lines 
of communication necessary to enable all the reg- 
ulars (line and militia) to go to the front. Now 
this aid would nearly double the effective force 
of the field army — for such duties consume 
almost as many men as go to the line of battle. 
And when the volunteers themselves have been 

* It ia worthy of remark that, from the nature of their occu- 
pations, many of the yolnnteers could not be spared for the 
field daring an invasion. To call them all out wonld be to 
paralyse many branches of industry exactly at the time they 
were most required. 
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SO long embodied that their company officers 
have learned driU and their men discipline, they 
^, in their tun, become fit to join the o^era^ 
ing force. 

We will now briefly consider the most promi- 
nent defects, not already adverted to, in our ex- 
isting military system ; suggest what seem to 
us the alterations necessary ; and, in conclusion, 
hazard a few remarks on the precautions to be 
observed in making reductions in the army. 

I. To begin at the source, the first requisite of 
a good military system is perfect unity of admin- 
istration. The surest means to incur disaster in 
war is to have the military department divided 
into a number of independent, and therefore jealous 
and semi-hostile, branches. Now, a year ago, this 
last was exactly the state of our War Office ; and 
had a contest then broken out, we are certain it 
would have led to a crash in our military system 
even more disastrous than that which marked the 
Crimean war. This is now in process of ameli- 
oration ; yet the isolation of the Horse Guards 
from the War Office is an obstructive and detri- 
mental arrangement. 

In all foreign States the War Minister is in- 
variably a soldier, and, de facto, Commander-in- 
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Chief of the army. And the reason is clear. 
Wherever the efficiency of the army is the main 
consideration, it wiU be best attained by placing 
a practical soldier at its head. We would not, 
in ordinary life, expect a cotton-mill to be well 
managed if the overseer was selected for being an 
active town-councillor, not a practical man. And 
the efficiency of an army requires more depart- 
mental and professional knowledge than the man- 
agement of a mill. The objection to this system 
is, that it is probable that a soldier will have more 
regard to efficiency than economy. In those nations, 
therefore, where the theory of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment and the practice of economy during peace 
are of more consequence than mere efficiency, he 
wiU always be a Parliamentary statesman. On 
the Continent the condition of existence is the 
power of the sword. Prussia or France, therefore, 
dare not indulge in the luxury of a civil War 
Minister. In England the reverse is the case. 
Invasion is hardly dreamt of. Oflensive war, 
except against a feeble foe, is out of fashion. We 
can therefore enjoy at our ease the comfort of 
having a deserving member of Parliament for our 
War Minister, as ignorant of war and its necessi- 
ties as the child unborn. 

This being so, it becomes with us a matter of 
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the greatest importance that the organisation and 
arrangement of the War Department should be 
such as at once, 1, to afford to the civil War 
Minister the best and readiest information on all 
the subjects of his department ; and, 2, to insure 
that the army administration itself should be con- 
ducted on the simplest, most economical, and 
most uniform system. 

II. A good beginning has been made towards 
this end by the reform now in progress of uniting 
under one head aU the numerous costly, semi- 
hostile, and independent branches of the great 
supply and administrative departments. We look 
upon this as a change of the most important kind. 
It will introduce an order, economy, promptitude, 
and simplicity hitherto unknown to our military 
administration. Instead of perpetual confusion, 
obstruction, and reference on the most trivial 
points to headquarters, the head of the adminis- 
trative department or Comptroller-in-Chief will 
carry out the orders of the War Minister in each 
miKtary division by the oflScer of his department 
in local charge, and he, in his turn, will only re- 
quire to refer to the Comptroller-in-Chief new 
and exceptional points not met by the existing 
regulations, or in which he may differ from the 
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general officer commanding the district.* The 
numerous supply branches of the army will, for 
the first time, be worked in unison, on one prin- 
ciple and with one object. The very saving of 
time in unnecessary writing, and endless references 
from one department to another, will be immense, 
and will permit a large ultimate reduction of 
clerks at the War Office, whose main occupation 

* It has been objected to the new local controllers that they 
are made responsible to the general officer commanding the 
troops, whose order, even when contrary to regulation, they 
are bound to obey ; and this is urged as a new and unwarrant- 
able innovation. This, however, is a mistake. No change or 
alteration from the existing system has "been made in the matter. 
The general officer commanding the district is the representa- 
tive of the Secretary of State for War, as well as of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; and he is equally responsible to, and equally 
in direct communication with, both — with the former for aU 
administrative, with the latter for all executive, duties. His 
power in this respect is clearly defined by the Commissariat 
Begulations issued by the Treasury in 1845 (at this time the 
Commissariat officers were directly under the Treasury), which 
directs that, '' Should the Commissariat officer receive orders 
from the officer commanding inconsistent with the Treasury 
instructions or regulations, ... it will be his duty re- 
spectfully to point out the same to the officer commanding, 
and to solicit a special warrant in writing for the direction, 
which, being granted, it must he implicitly obeyed^** and a copy 
sent to the Lords of the Treasury, who will hold the general 
officer personally responsible for his order. On no other system 
could unity of command be maintained in a district or colony. 
Power checked by responsibility is the only condition, consistent 
with efficiency, possible in the circumstances. 
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is to conduct the vast circumlocutory correspond- 
ence genera4ied by the old system of mutual inde- 
pendence and antagonism. 

III. We now come to the difficult and delicate 
subject of the relations between the Horse Guards 
and the War Office. Upon this point we hold 
views which, we are quite aware, are not gener- 
ally popular amongst miUtary men. To us it 
seems that the evils at present resulting from the 
separation of the Horse Guards from the War 
Office, and the uncertain and ill-defined relations 
existing between them, are greater than the advan- 
tages derived from the semi-independence thereby 
accruing to the Commander-in-Chief. The theory 
of course is, that the Commander-in-Chief advises 
the Secretary of State for War in regard to all 
executive matters. In practice, the Commander- 
in-Chief sends up a minute on the subject under 
consideration to the War Minister, who immediate- 
ly refers it to the permanent Under-Secretary, who 
is a soldier far junior in rank to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Thus, practically, it is the advice of the 
military Under-Secretary, not of the Commander- 
in-Chief, which weighs with the War Minister. 
Now, either the Commander-in-Chief is or is not 
fit for his duties. If he is, then his advice is the 
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one which ought to be attended to ; if he is not> 
and if the advice of a junior oflScer is preferable 
to his, then he is not fit for his position, and 
ought to be removed. The interposition of a 
military officer of inferior rank between the War 
Minister and the Commander-in-Chief places both 
in a false position, causes delay and jealousy, and 
diminishes that responsibility which ought to 
weigh on the Commander-in-Chief in respect to 
the advice which he tenders on any executive 
subject to the head of the War Department of 
the nation. As the Duke of Cambridge said, in a 
debate in the House of Lords last session, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is the proper adviser of the Secre- 
tajry of State for War in all executive matters. 

To bring this about, we would propose, 1. To 
abolish the present permanent military Under- 
Secretary, and to appoint in his stead a permanent 
financial Under-Secretary, who should be always 
a civilian. 2. To transfer the Horse Guards to the 
War Office, and place the Commander-in-Chief iii 
direct personal communication, in all executive 
matters, with the Secretary of State for War; leav- 
ing him, however, as independent as at present in 
all matters of patronage. The Commander-in-Chief 
would thus remain, in regard to the executive 
duties of army command, in his present position 
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as regards the army ; but to the Secretary of State 
he would practically become the chief of the Staff. 

On this scheme the War Department would 
consist of the Secretary of State for War and his 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, with a permanent 
financial Under-Secretary, the Comptroller-Gene- 
ral, and the general oflBcer Commanding-in-Chief. 
The War Minister would sit, as it were, in the 
centre, with around him his Comptroller-General 
Bs his administrative adviser, his Commander-in- 
Chief as his executive adviser, and the permanent 
Under-Secretary as his financial referee.* 

By this means Parliamentary control would be 
effectually maintained by the War Minister and 
his Parliamentary Under-Secretary ; the financial 
check fully vindicated by the permanent Under- 
Secretary; and economy, celerity, and simplicity 
introduced into the executive and administrative 
departments of the army by the Commander-in- 
Chief and ComptroUer-General. The whole would 
work smoothly and simply, and therefore with 
great power and economy, as one machine under 
one direction and rule. 



* Of course we need hardly point out that the Treasury is 
the ultimate and effective check upon the expenditure of the 
War Department, for without its sanction no money can be 
laid out by the Minister for War or his subordinates. 
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There is one point, however, in which we ear- 
nestly hope no change will be made, and that is, 
in the pLnt mode in which the Appointments 
of the army are filled up. Almost alone of the 
great departments of the State it is entirely free 
from the cwrse of political patronage. As a rule, 
the officers for the staff commands are carefully 
chosen with a due consideration alike for the pro- 
per discharge of the duty and the claims of indi- 
viduals. Mistakes, of course, often must and do 
occur; but, taken as a whole, we are sure that 
army appointments will well bear a comparison 
with those made in any other State department. 
And they have this strong check to insure purity 
of selection. They are made by one officer, who 
is personally responsible for each; who is not 
mixed up in politics ; and who is watched with 
an angry vigilant bitterness alike by the army, 
the press, and the House of Commons. No great 
party in the State is ever interested in screening a 
bad military appointment from public blame.* 

* We think it well worthy of consideration whether — instead 
of having an adjutant-general and quartermaster-general at the 
head of independent departments at headquarters — it would not 
be a better system to have a chief of the stafif, with an adjutant- 
general and quartermaster-general under him, as heads of these 
<u5-departments respectively. We believe this would lead to 
greater unity of administration, combined with simplicity, celer- 
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rV. There is a change which would necessarily 
follow from the uniting of the Horse Guards with 
the War Office, and that is, the placing of the 
whole reserve forces of the army — ^the militia, the 
enrolled pensioners, the yeomanry, and the volun- 
teers — for executive purposes under the direct con- 
trol of the Commander-in-Chief We regard this, 
in paint of army organisation, as a matter of the 
first importance. With the small regular army we 
keep up at home, it is a matter of primary neces- 
sity that we should be able at once to supplement 
it by the whole effective power of che reserve ; and 
this is exactly what, imder the present system, is 
impossible. The militia, the yeomanry, and the 
volunteers are, for patronage, under the lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties ; for executive control, under 
a branch of the War Office — and are without rela- 
tion to the Commander-in-Chief. Hence there is, 
as a matter of course, neither unity in organisation 
nor in feeling between the army and its reserves. 
They do not serve under the same officers, and 
they are generally animated by a jealous and anta- 
gonistic spirit This is the very reverse of what it 
shoidd be. The whole should, by their organisa- 
tion, be so welded together that they should feel 

ity, and economy, and would save many unnecessaiy references 
and much useless correspondence. 
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themselves all component parts of one system, 
established and worked with a common object and 
by a common wilL 

To effect this the Commander-in-Chief should 
be equally responsible to the War Minister for the 
condition of the militia, the pensioners, and the 
volunteers, as for the regular army ; and he should 
exercise his control and supervision over them, 
through the general officers commanding districts, 
in exactly the same way. In each district the 
general officer in command should be the head, 
and his staff and local controller the executive and 
administrative agents, of tJie whole force, line and 
reserve, within the command. They should be so 
organised in brigades, with brigade and adminis- 
trative staffs, that, on a week's notice, the whole 
could be mobilised in their different necessary 
degrees, — the regulars and militia ready to take 
the field — the pensioners, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers to garrison the important points and keep up 
the commimications. When this is done, our 
military system will approach that of Prussia, and 
become worthy of the name. Till it is done, we 
but waste and squander money in maintaining 
a great reserve force which, from want of a proper 
system, is incapable of supplementing the line with 
celerity and effect in the hour of need. 
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But an objection at once arises here, Would not 
this cause a great additional expense ? We think 
not It is a matter solely of forethought and 
arrangement It is quite true that the military 
districts would have to be rearranged, with a view 
to equalising the total force, regular and reserve, 
in each ; and that the divisional staff would have 
to be considerably increased in each to meet the 
extra work thrown on it. But, on the other hand, 
the present whole staff of the reserve forces — ^the 
inspector-general, deputy-inspector, and eleven 
assistant- inspectors-T-would be unnecessary; and, 
from the addition to the divisional staff being 
frequently only needed in the inferior ranks, such 
as deputy-assistant-adjutants or quartermasters- 
general, a considerable economy on the whole 
would be the result, as well as a vast increase of 
effective power • 

V. There is a question, however, which here starts 

* We believe that it would be a great improvement in our 
ataff system if, instead of having an assistant-adjutant-general 
and assistant-quartermaster-general in each district, there was 
a deputy, or assistant, chief of the staff, with a deputy-asslstant- 
acyntant- general and deputy -assistant -quartermaster -general 
under him, for these sub-departments respectively. The gene- 
ral officer in command would then turn for all administrative 
matters to the local controller, and for aU executive ones to the 
local chie( of the staff. 
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up. We stated that the militia and volunteers 
should be organised into brigadea How could 
this be done, except at a ruinous expense ? Our 
answer to this leads to another important point. 

The country is at present ground down by the 
weight of an enormous half-pay list, for which it 
receives no return of any sort in the way of ser- 
vice. It is full of officers, many of them young, 
active, and of great experience in war, both regi- 
mentally and on the staj£ The State loses by 
their half-pay — the individuals rust from want of 
employment. Now we think this is the natural 
nucleus round which our reserve forces should be 
grouped. The State has a perfect right to exact 
some return from men to whom it gives half-pay, 
and it is from this source that we would provide 
the disembodied staff of the militia and volunteers. 
Let every six or eight battalions of militia or vol- 
unteers have a brigadier and staff officer taken 
from the best on the half-pay list ; these officers 
only to receive the pay and allowances of their 
rank when actually called out — ^which need not 
be for above six or seven days a-year — and a small 
allowance as a remuneration for the correspon- 
dence it would entail on them at other times.* A 

* Of course the militia and volunteers should always be 
arranged in separate brigades. 
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Uttle care in appointing officers to brigades near 
which they reside, and a few inducements in the 
shape of so much time spent in this maimer count- 
ing towards a certain amount of service, and giving 
claim for future employment, would lead to half- 
pay officers being most anxious to receive such 
appointments. 

VI. The mUitia force is the great first reserve 
of the country. With less individual intelligence, 
it has greater steadiness and discipline than the 
volunteera Its being always embodied for four 
weeks in the year leads to this ; the same men 
serve year after year together under the same 
officers, and a regimental feeling is the result. 
Experience has proved that, when called out for 
permanent duty, it rapidly acquires discipline and 
solidity. From being recruited from the same 
class as the line, its rank and file can readily 
be got hold of, and are generally willing and 
anxious to be put on permanent duty at any 
moment, for they change from a less to a more 
agreeable mode of life. But to do this fine force 
justice, it should be taken entirely out of the 
hands of the lord - lieutenants and attached to 
the army. Every officer on half-pay, in good 
health, and who has not retired from age, should 
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be obliged to serve in its ranks — receiving, of 
course, militia full pay, in addition to his half- 
pay, when caUed out for traiiiing. A number of 
admirable officers would thus be obtained for the 
different militia regiments, and the two services 
would be more welded together, 

VII. But how will the nation know whether it 
has got any real return for all this system of or- 
ganisation ? There is a very simple test by which 
to ascertain this. Each year let one district be 
mobilised without previous notice. Let the dis- 
trict to be so treated be fixed by lot, and an order 
at once sent by telegraph to the general in com- 
mand, directing him to call out on a named day, 
for three or four days, the whole force of his com- 
mand: the regulars and militia to be concentrated, 
if the district is small, on one point — if it is large, 
at their respective brigade rallying - points ; the 
volunteer brigades at those points where they 
would naturally assemble to move on the works, 
&C., to be garrisoned. Were this done towards the 
end of the period of militia training, the expense 
would bd inconsiderable. The number of volun- 
teers who could turn out would of course be 
small— not probably more than one-third of their 
real strength — but this would be of no conse- 
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quence* So long as each battalion found its 
place in its brigade, and each brigade was con- 
centiatedy moved, and supplied by its own and 
the district stafif correctly, and without jar or 
confusion, then it might safely be inferred that 
all was right in the organisation of the force. To 
a civilian it may seem that this is a slight and 
easy test. We can only reply. Try it in any dis- 
trict just now, and see what will happen. 

VIII. There is one other point on which we 
would remark, and that has reference to the regu- 
lar army. We are, on the whole, inclined to think 
that it would conduce to the benefit alike of India 
and of our army, if a local European force was re- 
established in that country. It should, of course, 
be fixed at that amount below which we can never, 
under any circumstances of national peril, however 
great, think of reducing our European force there. 
This may be safely taken at 40,000 men. The great 

* The volunteers could only, of course, be invited to turn out 
upon these occasions ; but we believe that a little attention in 
making the days so spent count as effective drills, &c., would 
induce them to do so without difficulty. Should any serious 
obstacle, however, be found on this point, it would then be 
necessary to omit the volunteers from the proposed organisation, 
and to confine it only to the regular reserve forces — the enrolled 
pensioners, militia, and yeomanry — over which the nation has 
direct control 

E 
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amount of foreign service imposed on our line by 
furnishing the whole garrison of India^ is highly 
unpopular alike with officers and men, and is very 
expensive. By the proposed arrangement the reg- 
ular army would only have to find about 25,000 
men for India. This would, supposing the home- 
garrison to be kept at its present amount, give a 
much longer term of home-service to each regiment 
than it now has. On the other hand, we believe 
that our recruiting, far from being injured, would 
be benefited by the change. The greater amount of 
home-service would bring more men to the ranks 
of the regulars, whilst the attractions of greater 
ease and comfort, and the prospect of the numerous 
openings which a military life in India presents, 
would draw many to the local army who now 
seek other occupations. This would be insured if 
the standard for the Indian local army was made 
somewhat less than that for the lina This was 
practically found to be the case when the Com- 
pany's European army existed. Its recruiting did 
not at all interfere with that of the Eoyal army. 
The same thing appUes to the officers. Indian 
service is most unpopular with the officers of the 
English army, and India in a great measure loses 
the services of many able but poor men who would 
formerly have joined the Company's force there. 
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They cannot aflford going into one of our regiments 
in India, for though they could live on their pay 
there, they could not do so when their battalions 
returned to this country; and it is a wretched 
hopeless business to be always exchanging. When 
the Company's European army was abolished, one 
of the greatest of Indian living statesmen said to 
us : " You win see both your army and our service 
will lose by the change ; you will get an inferior 
class both of officers and men in consequence, and 
we will lose the services of that very class from 
whom our best officers have been drawn — viz.> 
the sons of poor men of good family who prefer a 
military life but cannot afford the expense of the 
Queen's service." Every day's experience since 
has, we think, proved the truth of this remark.* 

IX. We have no space left to enter upon the 
difficult question of purchase in the army. We 
believe that it is one which has no practical bear- 

* The author is well aware of the grave objections which may 
be urged against this proposal, especially on the ground of the 
experienced difficulty of maintaining discipline in a local Euro- 
pean force in a tropical climate. But it is a choice of difficulties, 
and he thinks that, on the whole, the disadvantages would be 
fewer under the proposed system than under the present. It 
is to be observed that some of the evils which pressed most 
severely on the Company's European army would not be so 
much felt by a Queen's local force. 
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ing — ^because, to compensate fully the officers in 
the anny for the change would cost a sum which 
the nation is not willing to pay ; and to do away 
with the system without doing so, would simply 
be an act of revolutionary spoliation for which it 
is not yet prepared. We would only throw out 
for consideration a very humble and comparatively 
inexpensive scheme, which, we believe, would re- 
tain a very valuable class of officers in the army 
who now quit it, considerably improve the com- 
manding officers of regiments, and lay a foundation 
for ultimately getting rid of purchase without either 
further expense to the nation or injustice to indivi- 
duals. Our proposals are : 1. Make the command 
of a battalion an appointment to be held for six 
years only; after which, except in very exceptional 
cases, the officer must be placed on half-pay. 2. 
Abolish purchase in the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and (if possible) in that of major. 3. Rule that no 
officer shall ever, under any circumstances, receive 
money for a commission which he has not pur- 
chased. 

Our reasons for these recommendations are : 1. 
That experience has convinced us that in the great 
majority of cases where a man has commanded a 
regiment for six years he gets pretty tired of the 
work, ceases to carry it on with much vigour, and 
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loses that zest in the occupation which makes him 
valuable in the position. 2. We have also observed 
that a vast number of our most able and promising 
officers quit the army when they have attained 
the rank of captain. They generally have money 
enough to purchase their way up so far; but many 
of them cannot afford to give the long sums neces- 
sary to attain the higher ranks. Seeing no prospect 
of promotion, they look out for other employment, 
and leave their regiment at the very time they are 
becoming most valuable. The nation would no 
doubt have to compensate the present holders of 
these appointments for the money which they have 
paid for their commissions as field-officers, since 
they could no longer sell them. But as this com- 
pensation would only require to be made to those 
who quit the service, it would not be excessive in 
amount. The plan might first of all be tried in 
the infantry only, for to them it would be a greater 
boon than to the cavalry, as being generally poorer 
men. The great advantage of purchase to the 
army, from an administrative point of view, is, 
that it quickens promotion, and so brings up men 
to be field-officers, and to command regiments, 
before they have passed the vigour and flower of 
their age. A non-purchase corps in time of peace, 
and without exceptional augmentation or a liberal 
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system of retirement, has generally grey - haired 
captains and imbecile colonels. 

We would propose to retain purchase up to the 
rank of captain, as that would insure a supply of 
comparatively young officers, from whom the field- 
officers would be taken. This proposal has actually 
been carried out in the Guards. 3. There seems to 
be no hardship in ruling that an officer shonld re- 
ceive no money for a commission for which he has 
not paid ; and a steady adherence to this rule, com- 
bined with the two preceding, would in time come, 
especially should a war intervene, to work out pur- 
chase from the army. It would be a slow, but a 
very certain process, like those by which nature 
carries out all her vast but silent changes. To ex- 
empUfy our meaning: A captain wishes to sell who 

He will only receive the regulation for these steps. 
The lieutenancy must go without purchase. Again, 
a lieutenant would sell who has only purchased his 
lieutenancy. He would receive money for his lieu- 
tenancy, but the ensigncy would be given without 
purchase. A steady adherence to this rule would 
soon eat into the purchase system. 

The objection, in addition to its first expense, to 
this plan is, that it would throw the lieutenant- 
colonels of regiments quicker on the half-pay list 
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than they at present go. And this is trae ; but 
we think the advantages on the other side — viz., 
having young active men always in command, and 
securing a certain steady flow of promotion in the 
battalions — overbalance this disadvantage. It 
would be a good arrangement for the army, and 
entail no loss on the nation, if, when an ofl&cer 
was removed to half-pay on completing his six 
years' command, he was offered, if he chose to retire, 
the capitalised value of his half-pay at his age at 
the moment. Many would take this, and promo- 
tion to the rank of major-general would be thereby 
quickened.* 

* The writer has not entered into the question of substitut- 
ing promotion from the ranks for the present system, because, 
— 1. he entirely agrees with Colonel Baker (Army Reform, p. 
37) in thinking that the present class of officers in the British 
army are equal, if not superior, in their maUriel, to those of 
any other army in the world ; and that what we require is, not 
to change the class, but to encourage those who compose it to 
learn, and take an interest in, their profession. Sir Charles 
Napier said long ago, ** Generally speaking, the man of ancient 
lineage with an empty purse makes a good soldier. His family 
history in some degree connects him from childhood with the 
army ; his earliest ideas are associated with war, and gives his 
character a bent that way." — On Military Law, p. 238. 
2. Because he believes that promotion from the ranks, except 
in exceptional cases and for peculiar merit, would be unpopular 
amongst the men themselves. There is much truth, and no 
small knowledge both of human nature and of soldiers* nature, 
in the words of "A Private Dragoon*' writing in the * Saint 
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We will conclude this long discussion by briefly 
enumerating the considerations which we think 
ought to govern such reductions as may from time 
to time be necessary, for financial reasons, in the 
army. 1. The principles which should regulate 
the amount of the staff and supply departments 
required to be maintained on the peace establish- 
ment, and the test to be applied to ascertain 
whether, with prudence, they can or can not be 
reduced, have been already explained fully in the 
first chapter. 2. Great care should be taken in 
reducing those particular branches of the service 
in which a long and expensive course of training 
is required to turn the recruit into an effective 
soldier. This is particularly the case in the 
engineers, the artillery, and the cavalry. It is 

Paul's Magazine ' of April last on Army Reform, when he says 
(p. 100), " Individually, we are anxious to rise — collectively, 
we abhor the idea ; that is to say, I would have no objection to 
being a captain, but my present comrades would be thoroughly 
disgusted at my promotion." 8. Because any great change in 
this respect, while lowering the class of officers, would not 
induce a superior class of men to enter the ranks. '* The world 
is very wide. There are plenty of far more enticing openings 
than the army for the enterprising and persevering young men 
of the middle and middle-lower class. Let the best be done 
that can be done, the blanks in the military lottery, for such a 
man, will always bear a larger proportion to the prizes than in 
almost any other calling in which he may embark." — Army 
Reform in * Saint Paul's Magazine ' for April 1869, p. 96. 
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important to remark that those most economical 
and practical military administrators, the Prus- 
sians, keep up their cavalry during peace almost 
at the full war establishment. 3. The branch of 
the service in which, on the whole, reductions, if 
made on a sound principle, can with most safety 
be undertaken, is in the rank and file of the in- 
fantry. If the number of battalions in the army, 
and the number of companies in each battaUon, is 
kept up (as in the Prussian system) the same in 
peace as in war, then a very considerable reduc- 
tion may be made in the actual numbers of the 
privates. And this may most fairly, and with 
least injury to the service, be done by (1.) sus- 
pending for a time recruiting, and (2.) giving in- 
creased power to commanding oflacers to discharge 
men undesirable in the ranks, either on account 
of bad conduct or physical weakness. This will 
make the battalions, though weak in mere num- 
bers, yet strong in oflacers and non-con^missioned 
officers, and in the discipline and training of the 
men actually round the colours. When the 
cadres, as the French say, are in this effective 
state, a very considerable number of recruits may, 
on an augmentation becoming necessary, be safely 
added : for it is remarkable how soon — ^provided 
(as we have already remarked) they are not thrown 
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in in excess — a considerable body of yoimg soldiers 
can be leavened by the tone of the veterans in 
the ranks. 4 We have said nothing in regard 
to withdrawing troops from the colonies, because 
this is properly not a question of military organi- 
sation but of colonial policy, and must be deter- 
mined by the views of the Cabinet on the subject. 
We have little doubt, however, that those establish- 
ments which are kept up out of India, but in the 
Eastern seas, might with advantage have two- 
thirds of the force required for their garrison fur- 
nished by native Indian troops. There would not 
be much saving of moiiey to the nation, but there 
would be a great saving of life to our men in such 
an arrangement. But we shrewdly suspect the 
real but unsaid objection which weighs with our 
statesmen against withdrawing troops from the 
colonies is this — ^when in the colonies they are 
available to be brought home if wanted for servica 
Were they brought to England at once, no power 
could prevent the House of Commons, in one of 
its periodical attacks of economy, from reducing 
them, on the ground that they were in excess to 
the old home establishment; and thus, when 
wanted, they would not be forthcoming.* 

* A considerable reduction has been made this year in the 
number of troops in the colonies, and increase to the home 
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We fear our views on these subjects are not 
popular — ^we can only say they are the result of 
observation and experience. 

establishment It remains to be seen whether, in futnre years, 
the Government wiU have strength of mind enough to resist the 
damonr, sure to be raised, to reduce the home establishment 
to its original level, and thus destroy the whole advantage 
gained. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE REORGANISATION OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMIES. 

In the previous chapter we have considered at 
some length the question of army organisation as 
applied to this country. In the present one we 
propose briefly to sketch, from ofl&cial documents, 
and especially from an admirable compilation by 
Colonel Cooke, E.E., on the ' System of Eecruit- 
ment of France, Prussia, Austria, and Eussia,' 
recently issued by the War Ofl&ce, the new army 
organisation adopted for the North German, 
French, and Austrian armies, making a few re- 
marks on the comparative merits of each, and on 
the short - service conscription principle upon 
which they are all founded. This will, perhaps, 
enable those of our readers as are interested in 
such matters more clearly to follow the changes 
of opinion on this subject, and more accurately 
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to weigh the views now so strongly urged by a 
party in this country in favour of the adoption by 
us of the Continental plan. 

We have so fully explained the Prussian system 
of 1859 in a previous chapter, that we shall sketch 
but slightly the organisation for the North German 
army adopted by the North German Diet in 1867. 
This was founded entirely on the Prussian scheme 
of 1859, modified only by a considerable limita- 
tion as to the period required for service in the 
landwehr, so as to Kmit as much as possible the 
burden of that industrially onerous obligation. 

1. Organisation of the North German Army, — 
The population of North Germany amounts to 
about 30,000,000. The number of recruits pro- 
posed to be annually raised by the conscription is 
100,000. The majority of these are drawn at 
about twenty years of age, or rather more. They 
serve first for three years in the ranks of the regu- 
lar army, then pass for four years into the reserve 
of the regular army, and, finally, are drafted for 
five years into the landwehr. After thus serving 
for twelve years, they are finally discharged. 

The young men of the military age who in each 
year have the good fortune not to be drawn are 
released from any further obligation for military 
service, unless, in case of war, the requisite supply 
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of recruits cannot be obtained without recurring 
to them. 

The strong foundation for discipMne on which 
this system rests is the perfect localisation of every 
portion of the army, by which the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men are always kept 
together in the same battalions during the whole 
period of their service, first in the regular army 
and afterwards in the landwehr. The whole 
country is divided into districts. Each district 
provides the recruits for its corresponding line 
regiment, and receives them again when they pass 
into the reserve ; and this district is again sub- 
divided into smaller divisions for each battalion, 
and still smaller ones, called circles, for each com- 
pany. Each two districts are represented by a 
line regiment of three battalions, and a landwehr 
one of two battalions. When the soldier has 
finished his seven years in the ranks and reserve 
of the regular army, he passes, with his comrades 
of the same year, into the landwehr regiment of 
his district, and completes his service in it. Ee- 
engagements, except for non-commissioned officers, 
are not encouraged.* 

* The districts are so distributed with regard to population 
that each two of them, belonging to one regiment, will supply 
the augmentation required on the breaking out of war both by 
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As before explained, when war breaks out, the 
strength of the regular army is at once doubled 
by recalling 500 men from the reserve to each 
battalion, which is only 500 strong on the peace 
establishment ; and each man so recalled returns 
not merely to the same regiment and battalion, but 
even to the same company, in which he had been 
previously trained for three years, and from which 
he had been hardly ever more than three years 
absent. The landwehr are at the same time called 
out, and undertake the whole reserve duties of 
garrisoning the fortresses and keeping up the 
communications, thus at once liberating the whole 
regular troops for service in the field.* 

2. Organisation of the French Army, — The pop- 
ulation of France amounts to about 37,500,000. 
The number of recruits proposed to be annually 
raised by conscription is 100,000. These are di- 

its own regiment and the Guards and other special branches of 
the army, the reserves of which are also contained within its 
limits in the same way as its line reserve, and are equally under 
the charge of its administrative directors, the landwehr sta£ 

* The strength of the North German army will be as fol- 
lows : — 

Begular army actually in the ranks, . 800,000 
Reserve to regular army, . . . 850,000 
Landwehr, 370,000 



Total, . . 1,020,000 
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vided into two portions : (1.) The first portion, 
amounting to 70,000 (including 7000 for the 
navy), are drafted at once into the ranks, where 
they serve for five years ; they then pass for four 
years into the 2d Eeserve. After this nine years* 
service they are finally discharged. (2.) The sec- 
ond portion, or 30,000 remaining, constitute the 
1st Eeserve. They are sent back to their homes, 
and remain enrolled in the reserve for nine years. 
During the first five years they are th& first to be 
called out, in case of war, to reinforce the ranks of 
the regular army. They are drilled for five months 
during the first two years. After nine years they 
are discharged. The French conscripts join when 
about twenty-one years of age. All the young 
men of the military age who in each year are not 
drawn as recruits are enrolled in the Garde Na- 
tionale Mobile. They remain at their homes, and 
are to receive not more than fifteen drills in each 
year, and no drill is to take them from their homes 
for more than one night. Their instruction will 
be therefore entirely in company drill. They 
remain for five years in this service, and are then 
dismissed. During war they are designed to gar- 
rison the fortresses and perform the other duties 
falling on the landwehr in Prussia. 

There is no local connection existing in the 
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French service between the line regiments and 
either the 1st Reserve or the Garde Nationale 
Mobile. The men of the 2d Eeserve, however — 
that is, those who have already passed five years 
in the army — if called upon to serve again, return 
to the ranks of their old regiments. 

Every encouragement is given to non-commis- 
sioned officers and desirable soldiers to re-engage 
for a second term of five years, but no further 
re-engagement is permitted, the Minister for War 
being of opinion that after ten years' service- 
that is, by thirty-one years of age — ^the prime of a 
soldier's life is past. Men who re-engage receive 
Id. a-day additional pay, and there is reserved for 
them (and this is the great inducement held out) 
one-third of the minor appointments in the pubKc 
offices, the whole of those in the War Office, the 
gendarmerie, and a certain proportion of raUway 
posts. It is expected that 10,000 will re-engage 
in each year, and that nearly that number of posts 
will be annually available to give away. 

When war breaks out, and the army has to 
be increased, the regiments are raised to the war 
establishment by calling in the number required 
from the 1st Eeserve — ^that is, from those men 
who have been drawn for the conscription, but 
who have not actually been called out^^ They will 

F 
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come into the ranks almost as recruits, having 
only received a few months' previous driU. Should 
their numbers not suffice for the required augmen- 
tation, then the 2d Eeserve is drawn upon — ^that 
is, the deficient number is made up by recalling 
those men to their regiments who have already 
served five years and been passed into this reserve. 
These are the two theoretical reserves of the French 
army ; practically, however, there is another re- 
serve, which wi be the first caUed up. It is 
usual in their service, when a man has been for 
four years actually in the ranks, to give him a 
furlough for the last year, subject, of course, to 
instant recall in case of war.* 

3. Organisation of the Austrian Army, — The 
population of Austria amounts to about 36,000,000. 
The number of recruits proposed to be raised an- 
nually by conscription is 97,000. They are drawn 
at twenty years of age. They serve first for three 

* The strength of the French army will be nearly as fol- 
lows : — 

Regular army embodied, . . . 400,000 
1st Reserve to regular army, . . 100,000 
2d „ „ . . 228,000 

Garde Nationale Mobile, . . 830,000 



Total, . . 1,058,000 
It is expected that ultimately the Garde Nationale will extend 
to 560,000. 
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years in the regular army, then pass for seven into 
the reserve, and finally for two into the landwehr. 
After thus serving for twelve years, they are dis- 
charged. Of the young men of the military age 
in each year who are not drawn for the conscrip- 
tion the great bulk are assigned to the landwehr, 
in which they are retained for twelve years ; the 
remainder are practically released ftom further 
obligation to military service. 

This system, like the North German, rests on 
the principle of the localisation of the army. Each 
regiment has its own district from which it draws 
its recruits, to which it returns them as reserve 
soldiers, to be recalled to its ranks in case of need 
for seven years, and into the landwehr battalion 
of which it finally passes them for two. 

So far the Prussian model is followed ; but in 
the composition of the landwehr the French prin- 
ciple is introduced, for it is composed of two dis- 
tinct elements : (1.) of those men who have passed 
through the standing army and reserve; (2.) of 
those who, like the Garde Nationale Mobile, have 
escaped the conscription, and never served before 
in either. These last, when first enrolled, are 
drilled for eight weeks, and afterwards for a fort- 
night during each year. 

Ee-engagements are more encouraged than in 
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the Prussian, and less than- in the French, service. 
They are made from year to year, and up to twelve 
years' service. Men re-engaging receive extra 
pay and a bounty. 

When war breaks out, the regular army is at 
once raised to the war estlblishme^by each regi- 
ment reckling to its ranks, from its own distn^ct 
regimental reserve, the required number of men, 
beginning with the youngest. The landwehr per- 
form the reserve duties of furnishing the garrisons 
and guarding the communications. In the new 
organisation the frontier troops, 53,000 strong, re- 
main undisturbed * 

The above brief sketch will enable our readers 
to form an idea of the principle followed by each 
of the three great Powers in reorganising their 

* The strength of the Austrian army will be nearly as fol- 
lows : — 

Regular army embodied, . . . 255,000 
Frontier troops, . . • . 53,000 

Reserve to regular army, . . . 545,000 
Landwehr, 200,000 

Total, . . . 1,053,000 
The landwehr are here only given as those who will pass into 
it from the regular army, no data existing to calculate the 
number who will come to it from the large class not drawn for 
the conscription. These will probably soon come to be 200,000 
more. 
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armies * We shall say a few words in regard to 
the comparative pressure of the system followed 
in each case: I. On the Population in Time of 
Peace ; II. On the Population in Time of War ; 
and m. On the Armies themselves considered as 
Engines of War. 

I. In regard to the Pressure on the Population 
in Time of Peace. — This, in so far as the total 
force permanently embodied is concerned, is heav- 

* We have not aUuded to the army of the fourth great 
Power — Russia — ^because it has not been reorganised upon the 
Prussian system ; but perhaps a few words upon it may interest 
some of our readers. The population of Russia amounts to 
about 67,000,000. From this about 100,000 recruits are an- 
nually raised by conscription. They are enlisted for fifteen 
years, but after eight years' service with the colours they are 
sent to their homes on unlimited furlough. The reserve is com- 
posed entirely of these furlough -men. WTien wanted for ser- 
vice they are recalled, not to their old regiment, but to any 
corps where they may be required. Including the irregular 
troops, the standing army during peace amounts to about 
700,000, which can be raised during war to 1,200,000 by recall- 
ing the men on furlough. Russia thus keeps during peace more 
than half of her total force permanently embodied ; and her 
standing force amounts to nearly double that of even France, 
the next greatest of any of the European Powers. She draws 
her conscripts between the ages of twenty-one and thirty, and, 
large as her army is, her population is so immense that the per- 
centage of recruits annually taken to the population is only 1 
in 660. Her army expenditure is about £21,000,000 a-year, or 
£7,000,000 more than that of either England or France. 
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iest on France, next greatest in North Germany, 
and least in Austria-those in the standing anny 
being to the population as 1 in 116 in Austria, I 
in 100 in North Germany, and 1 in 93 in France. 
In France, however, a mtu^h smaller proportion of 
the population is annually abstracted from the 
labour-power of the country, and passed through 
the army, than in North Germany; but, in return, 
they are kept for two years longer in the ranks. 
In Austria a fax greater number in proportion are 
annually embodied than in France ; but they re- 
main in the ranks for only the same period (three 
years) as in North Germany. In North Germany 
the greatest number of aU are annually taken.* 
Out of the young men who annually attain the 
military age, in North Germany nearly one-third, 
in France not quite one-fifth, are drawn for the 

* The percentage of recruits abstracted annually from the 
productive labour of the country is in round numbers nearly as 
follows : — 

In France, one recruit from every 600 of the total population. 
In Austria, „ 370 „ 

In North Germany, „ 800 „ 

The difi'erence of the results obtained, according as the propor- 
tion of the standing army to the population, or that of the an- 
nual conscription to the population, is regarded, is owing to the 
term of service being for two years longer in France than either 
in North Germany or Austria, and to the standing army in it 
being much larger in proportion to the reserves. 
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regular army. In regard to marriage, the check 
is most severe in France, where, on an average, 
the regular conscript is not allowed to marry until 
twenty-seven ; whereas in Austria and Prussia he 
can do so at twenty-three and a half. 

Upon the whole, we regard the economical effect 
of the military system adopted to be much less 
detrimental to industry in France than in either 
North Germany or Austria. For although a larger 
standing army is kept up in the former country, 
yet the much smaller annual abstraction of young 
men in the vigour and prime of life from the pur- 
suits of industry that |takes place in it than in 
the two latter, leads to much more satisfactory 
results industrially considered. It is true, indeed, 
that nearly the whole French population of the 
military age is enrolled in the Garde Rationale 
yet great care is taken not to let this interfere 
with their ordinary industrial pursuits and occu- 
pations. 

II. In regard to Pressure on the Population in 
Tims of War, — Here a very important differ- 
ence arises between the French and the North 
German systems. Of the young men who attain 
each year the conscriptive age of twenty in North 
Germany, nearly one-third are drawn for the army. 
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where they serve for three years, then pass into 
the reserve for four years, and finally into the land- 
wehr for fiva They are therefore subject to be 
called out during war for twelve years after enrol- 
ment. But the remaining young men who have 
the good fortune not to be drawn, amounting to 
two-thirds of the whole, are finally released from 
ail liability for military service, except as a levy 
en masse in the last agony of the State. 

In France, on the other hand, of those who 
attain the conscriptive age of twenty-one in any 
one year, the whole are enrolled in either the regu- 
lar army, the reserve, or the Garde Nationale Mo- 
bile. Those in the regular army serve for five 
years in it and four in the 2d Eeserve. Those at 
once enrolled in the 1st Eeserve, though only 
drilled for a few months, remain in it for nine 
years. These two classes, therefore, are liable for 
service during war for nine years after enrolment. 
Those posted to the Garde Nationale, embracing 
the whole remaining youth of the country, remain 
in it, liable to home-service during war for five 
years. 

Hence during war the pressure on the popula- 
tion will be longitudinal in North Germany and 
lateral in France. In North * (Jermany during 
peace many more men are, in proportion to the 
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population, abstracted from labour and annually 
called into the regular army than in France ; and 
the pressure upon these in war will be longer and 
more severe. But the more numerous clas? who 
altogether escape the conscription during peace 
will also be altogether exempt from the war-pres- 
sure. In France, on the other hand, many fewer 
will be actually taken from the pursuits of indus- 
try and passed through the ranks of the regular 
army in time of peace ; and during war their 
liability to be called out will be extended over a 
shorter period ; but the whole youth of the country 
vjiU he called to arms in one capacity or another 
when hostilities actually break out. The system 
will press hardest on middle life in North Ger- 
many and on youth in France.* 

Austria occupieis in this respect an intermediate 
position between North Germany and France: 
the conscripts drawn from her regular army being, 
as in North Germany, passed successively into the 
reserve and the landwehr until their twehe years' 
liability is exhausted ; while the great majority of 
the youth of the military age not drawn in any 

* War in France will tell most heavily on the whole popu- 
lation between twenty-one and twenty-five years of age ; in 
Prussia it will be more widely extended over a part of the popu- 
lation between twenty and thirty-one years of age. 
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one year for the army are, instead of being dis- 
charged from military liability, as in Prussia, 
enrolled in the ranks of the landwehr for home- 
service during war> as in France. The war-pres- 
sure in her will therefore be most severe, being 
both longitudinal from the regular army, and 
lateral through the landwehr. 

III. Comparative Effect of these Systems on the 
Armies themselves considered as Engines of War. 
— ^This subject will be most exhaustively treat- 
ed by considering these armies in respect to the 
three great divisions of — the standing army, the 
reserve of the standing army, and the landwehr or 
militia. 

1. In regard to the Standing Army, — ^The regu- 
lar army of France will, we believe, be the most 
powerful of the three, both in regard to numbers 
and composition. It is 100,000 stronger than 
those either of North Grermany or Austria ; con- 
sequently, to place itself on an equal footmg with 
them in war, it would require to draw much fewer 
men from the reserve. And in composition it is 
also stronger, both from the soldiers who com- 
pose it being enrolled for a longer period, and 
from the much greater number of re-engaged men 
in the ranks. The French conscript is enrolled 
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for five, the Prussian or Austrian for three years 
only; the former will therefore be more a dis- 
ciplined soldier than either of the latter. It is to 
be remarked, however, that in practice this differ- 
ence will not be quite so great as it looks on 
paper; for the Prussian recruit is kept in the 
ranks for nearly Ms whole period, whilst in 
France the custom prevails of letting him go, 
in ordinary times, to his home on furlough for 
the last yeax of his service * The French soldier 
will therefore be practically trained for only one 
year longer than either the Prussian or Austrian. 
But in France every encouragement is given to 
good soldiers to re-engage for a second term of 
five years, and it is calculated that about 10,000 
will do so annually. The French army will thus 
come to have, on an average, 50,000 old, re- 
engaged, good soldiers always in its ranks — a 
tower of strength in the hour of need. In Prussia 
hardly any privates are re-engaged— only the non- 
commissioned of&cers; and in AxLstria it is pro- 
bable that, for financial reasons, no great number 
of re-engagements amongst the rank and file will 

* Owing to certain changes about to be introduced in the 
period for calling out the recruits— viz., embodying them in 
October and releasing them in June in each year — ^the Prussian 
conscript will not, in future, be actually drilled for much more 
than two and a half years. 
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be made. In so far, therefore, as the regular army 
is concerned, we consider that of France to be the 
most powerful war-engine, alike from its superior 
numbers and its higher organisation. 

2. In regard to the Reserve of the Standing 
Army, — We believe this to be the best in Prussia, 
most numerous in Austria, and least powerful in 
France. In Prussia the reserve consists of 350,000 
men, all of whom have served for three years in 
the regular army, and few of whom have been 
for more than three years absent from its ranks. 
In Austria it consists of 545,000 men, all of 
whom have served for three years in the regular 
army ; but as they remain in the reserve for 
seven years (not four only, as in Prussia), a 
great number of them will have been so long 
absent from the colours that the habit of disci- 
pline will have nearly faded from their minds. 
The strength of the reserve of both these armies 
consists in no man being in it who has not actually 
served as a soldier for three years ; and of each 
man returning, when called out, to that battalion 
in which he had been trained ; and the value of 
the reserve men so returning wiU be exactly in 
proportion to the shortness of the time they have 
been absent from its ranks. In France the reserve 
consists of 328,000 men, divided into two portions. 
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— ^the first consisting of 100,000 who have never 
served in the army at all ; the second, of 228,000 
who have been enrolled in the army for five years, 
and remain in the reserve for four. On war break- 
ing out, it is the first portion who are at once 
poured into the ranks of the army, and these go 
to the regiments to which they are posted — not 
trained men rejoining their former comrades in 
their old corps, but comparatively new recruits 
joining a regular regiment for the first time. It is 
only when this first reserve is utterly exhausted 
that the French army falls back upon its second 
reserve of drilled soldiers ; and they, when called 
out, return to serve in their own corps. To place 
the regular army at once on the war establish- 
ment, North Germany requires to draw 240,000 
from the reserve, Austria 200,000, France only 
130,000. From this it follows that nearly the 
whole of the reserve soldiers who at first join the 
French army wiU be undisciplined (not undrilled) 
men from the 1st Eeserve, but that afterwards, if 
the war goes on, the trained soldiers will be re- 
called to the colours. In the Prussian and Aus- 
trian armies, on the other hand, it is the lajst dis- 
missed of those men who have just passed through 
the army who will be first brought back to its 
ituiks. Thus the Prussian and Austrian armies 
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depend much more on their reserves than the 
French on the outbreak of war, and their reserves 
are in consequence much more strongly constituted. 
The French, from the greater size of their stand- 
ing army, are much less dependent on the reserve, 
and the reserve men first called out will be of 
much inferior quality ; but as the war goes on, 
this defect will diminish. On the whole, taking 
into consideration, on the one hand, the longer 
service and greater number of re-engaged soldiers 
in the French army, and on the other, the inferior 
quality, though much smaller number, of reserve 
men required to raise it to the war establishment, 
we are inclined to believe that the French Imperial 
army wiU take the field with a war strength 
superior to that of either of the great German 
Powers, although undoubtedly its 1st Reserve is 
constituted in a maimer much inferior to theirs. 

3. In regard to the Landweh/r or Militia. — ^In 
regard to the comparative merit of this force in 
the three armies there can be no doubt That of 
North Germany is hy far the best, that of Austria 
next in excellence, that of France much the worst. 
In these countries this description of force is never 
intended, in ordinary circumstances, actually to 
join the active armies in the field ; it is designed 
to furnish all the garrisons and guard all the com- 
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munications, and thus to liberate every man of the 
regular army, and its reserve, for service in the 
front Nor can the importance of these duties be 
too highly estimated ; for it is not too much to 
say, that they always require as many men as the 
actual field army, and that if not furnished in this 
way, a proportionate deduction would require to 
be made from its strength. In North Germany 
there is not a man in the landwehr who has not 
served his full time — ^first in the army, and after- 
wards in its reserva In Austria it will be com- 
posed, in about equal proportions, of men who 
have passed through the army and reserve, and of 
those who have never been embodied before. In 
France the Garde Nationale Mobile is formed 
entirely of men who have never served in the 
army ; and it will consist of nothing more than a 
local militia, receiving only drill for fifteen days 
a-year, none of which days are to be consecutive. 
As a force it will be inferior to our own old local 
militia. 

In regard to the important matter of financial 
cost, the French army requires about £14,000,000 
annually; that of North Germany, £9,600,000; that 
of Austria, £8,200,000. The French army thus 
draws very much what our own does in its charge 
on the Imperial exchequer. A table is given on 
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the following page, where the principal statistics 
regarding these armies are placed together for the 
sake of comparison between themselves and with 
those of our own service.* 

* In the following table the recruits annually embodied for 
the British army are taken at an average of 14,000. Under the 
head of " reserve to regular army" are included the two small 
forces known as the first and second army reserves, the enrolled 
pensioners, and the regular militia. Under the head of '* land- 
wehr" are placed the yeomanry and volunteers. The *' regular 
army" does not include the regular troops in India who are 
kept up for the garrison of that country and at ita charge. The 
''recruits annually embodied" in France are stated at 63,000, 
because although 70,000 are drawn, yet 7000 of these are in- 
tended for the navy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON ARMY REFORM AFTER THE CONTINENTAL 

MODEL. 

It will strike the most inattentive observer, that 
in the reorganisation of the armies of the three 
great Powers above described, a new principle has 
been introduced, diflfering alike from the feudal 
militia of the olden time and the regular armies 
of modem Europe, and combining to a consider- 
able extent the essence of both. The great mass 
of the population are enrolled for war purposes 
as in the middle ages, and a standing army is 
kept up as in modem times ; but the regular 
army no longer represents the sole fighting power 
of the State. To use the graphic words of Colonel 
Hamley, it is " the mould through which all the 
able-bodied youth of the country are passed, en- 
tering at one end as recruits, and coming out at 
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the other as trained soldiers, to resume their 
career as citizens." 

The origin of this system, which dates from the 
necessities of Prussia when groaning under the 
iron yoke fixed round her neck by Napoleon after 
the campaign of Jena, we have before aUuded to ; 
but as its introduction into the great European 
armies is now wm fait accompli^ and as a large 
party are clamouring for its adoption in this 
country, it becomes a matter of interest and im- 
portance to consider this new and singular change 
in regard alike to its relation to the general pro- 
gress of civilisation in other pursuits, and to the 
industrial prosperity of the age. 

The division of labour is the great law of pro- 
gress. To it we owe all the changes and dis- 
coveries of modern times : its greater or less 
extension in any country marks in the surest way 
that country^s advance in the path of civilisation. 
As was long ago remarked by Adam Smith, in 
the infancy of society, or in the youth of a colony, 
the Jack-of-oZZ-^rckies is the most useful citizen ; 
but in the maturity of a State the master of one 
is infinitely the most valuable. So true is this 
principle, so universal its application, that we 
can trace it in every country, and mark it in all 
society around us. The ready intelligent lad who 
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can turn his hand to anything is the type of the 
rising colonist; the able and highly- educated 
citizen, who has devoted his whole abilities to one 
branch of his profession, is the man of promise in 
an old State. Everywhere we see the continually- 
increasing division and subdivision of labour. 
Every profession is daily becoming split up into 
a number of separate branches, and success is 
reserved for those only who devote the labours of 
a lifetime to the cultivation of one of them ; and 
this equally from the most intellectual calling 
down to the lowest trade. 

Is the army, then, a standing contradiction to 
the great law of progress ? Is the last efflor- 
escence of the art of war to be the discharge of 
the long-trained soldier, and the enrolment of the 
half-driUed citizen ? We cannot, and we do not, 
believe in this. The military art does not differ 
from the other trades and professions around it 
In it, as in all else, division of labour and the 
devotion of a life is the ordy reed road to either 
individual or national success. 

Every change — and they have been many — in 
the arms and equipments of war during the last 
twenty years, points clearly in this direction. 
Take, for example, the old flint-musket and the 
modem breech-loading rifle. The musket, with 
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its short range and rude bore, required for the 
perfect development of its imperfect power but 
a tolerably cool man who would hold it nearly 
parallel with the gi*ound and pull the trigger. 
The rifle, to derive any advantage from its beauti- 
ful mechanism and long range, requires a highly- 
trained soldier in constant practice, an admirable 
judge of distance under the most adverse circum- 
stances, a good calculator of the force of wind, 
with a hand of iron and nerves of steel ; for he 
has to adjust a delicate sight to suit a shifting 
object at a long range, to calculate the impact of 
the fitful breeze, to seize for his aim a fleeting 
glimpse betwixt rolling wreaths of smoke, and to 
steady his hand amidst the shriek of whistling 
shot, the groans of dying men, and aU the sullen 
roar of the ebb and flow of raging battle. And if 
this is the case with the simple musketeer, how 
much more so is it in that of the cavalry soldier, 
who requires, in addition, to be a perfect rider 
mounted on a thoroughly trained and broken 
steed ! or in that of the artilleryman, employed in 
working one of the finest and most complicated 
engines elaborated from the fruitful brain of 
modem science! 

Yet the curious and remarkable fact is, that 
just as the weapons of war have been made more 
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and more complicated and perfect by the scientific 
application to them of the principle of the division 
of labour, has the practice been introduced on the 
Continent of intrusting these weapons into the 
hands, not of a class exclusively trained to their 
especial use, but of the mass of ordinary citizens 
passed for a short time through the drill-school of 
the army. And the effect of this is clearly to be 
seen in the comparatively small result which the 
red returns of the battle-field show as flowing from 
the introduction of weapons of precision. When 
the breech-loader could do its work at dose quar- 
ters — that is, where no skill or high training was 
required for its use — ^then its eflfeot was deadly, 
as in the mountain-passes of the Riesen Gebiige 
or the streets of the Bohemian villages during the 
campaign of Sadowa, or against the impact of the 
Abyssinian rush beneath the rocky summits of 
Magdala. But where the fine-wrought rifle was 
to develop its destructive power at lengthened 
ranges, the result has been nil, as a glance at the 
comparative numbers of the killed and wounded 
in recent actions and in those of former days will 
show.* And this, we are sure, will continue more 

* Thus the killed and wounded were, in proportion to the 
total forces engaged, at the battle of Prague a sixth, at Zoms- 
dorf a third, at Marengo a fourth, at Eylaa a third, at Sala-- 
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and more to be the case, in proportion as battles 
come to be fought with latrge masses of reserve 
soldiers freshly recalled to the ranks — ^that is, of 
imperfectly-disciplined men. 

It may naturally be asked, How has this strange 
result come about? How, when the services of very 
highly trained and disciplined soldiers were every 
day becoming of more value, from the delicate and 
powerful nature of the weapons put into their 
hands, did they come to be discarded, and their 
place supplied by large masses of drilled citizens ? 
The answer is not hard to find The jealousies 
and the ambitions of the great States of modem 
!Elurope, released from the long peace imposed by 
the exhaustion of former wars, and the restraints 
of the treaty of Vienna, led to the maintenance 
of standing armies so enormous that no finances 
could endure the strain ; and thus, seeking after 
some mode of keeping immense bodies of armed 
men within their grasp at an expense not alto- 
gether unbearable, the Prussian system came to 
be adopted — particularly after the residt of the 
Sadowa campaign showed that it could develop, 

manca a third, at Borodino a third, at Talavera an eighth, 
vrith. the old musket; while it was only at Magenta an eleventh, 
at Solferino an eleventh, and at Sadowa a thirteenth, with the 
new rifle. — See Hozief s Seven Weeks* War, vol i p. S42, note. 
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at veiy short notice, a vast numerical force. But 
we are very much mistaken if this system will 
permanently endure« We believe that the prac- 
tical experience of its effects in war, and of its 
results upon manufacturing industry in peace, will 
ultimately cause a great modification in its use.* 
There can be no doubt that this system enables 
a State in which the conscription is in force, at a 
comparatively small cost to the Treasury, to keep 
in different states of embodiment a very large 
armed force, capable of being, under a good organ- 
isation, at once brought out in time of war. Thus 
Prussia, at a cost of a little less than £10,000,000 
a-year, keeps up a standing army of 300,000 men, 
capable of being raised in a fortnight to 640,000, 
and with reserves and landwehr in addition, to 
the amount of 481,000, to fall back upon ; while 
Great Britain, on the old system, pays £14,000,000 
a-year for a standing army of 127,000 men, and has 
only, at present, an imperfectly-organised militia 
and volunteer force of 290,000 to fall back upon, 

* One who knows the Prussian army well has expressed to ns 
this opinion : " It is an admirable organisation, but wiU not 
bear the advance of time and circumstances. Hence the modi- 
fications have all the tendency of shortening ths period of ohU- 
gcUion, that of actual service having been lengthened, so as to 
obviate as much as possible calling the married landwehr from 
their families and industrial occupations." 
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and hardly any reserve at all ready to be poured 
at need into the ranks.* We grant also that the 
Prussians, by their admirable arrangements, have 
succeeded in giving a degree of discipline and 
steadiness to their army which is perfectly wonder- 
ful, considering the short training accorded to the 
regular troops. 

But there is still a good deal to be said on the 
other side of the question. For reasons which we 
have already developed, we hold that the fighting 
power of an army such as ours is infinitely greater 
than that of an equal number of one such as the 
Prussian on its war footing, and that from no in- 
feriority at all on the part of the stout and brave 
German men, but solely because it is a less highly 
trained and disciplined fighting-machine ; but we 
willingly admit that no amount of fighting power 
will make up for an excessive numerical inferiority, 
provided the greatly superior numbers are handled 
with skill and determination. Grant's last cam- 
paign against Lee is a decisive instance of this. 
But a nation cannot now be regarded simply as a 
mass of men to be utiHsed for war purposes ; and 
what we do maintain is that (1), even where the 
conscription is in force, no army is so dear to the 

* The army reserve suitable for general service does not number 
2000 men. 
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nation (though cheap to the Treasiiiy) as one raised 
on the Prussian principle ; and that (2), where the 
conscription does not exists the expense of such 
an organisation would be unbearable. 

Let it be clearly understood that the system to 
which we refer is that, to use Colonel Hamley's 
words, in which the army is used as '' the mould 
through which the able-bodied youth of the countiy 
are passed, entering at one end as recruits, and 
coming out at the other as trained soldiers, to re- 
stume their career as dtizensj* 

1. With regard to our first proposition, we hold 
that no army is so cheap to the nation as a stand- 
ing one of volunteer professional soldiers, and that 
both because it is kept up by such a comparatively 
small annual draft upon the labour- fund of the 
State, and because the young men who join its 
ranks are little loss to the industry of the com- 
munity. One example will prove this. Our army 
requires little more to keep it up annually than 
one man out of every two thousand of the popula- 
tion; that of Prussia takes each year one man 
from every three hvmdred. True, when our army 
has got them in its ranks it keeps them there for 
twelve years at least, and does not return them 
to civil life in three, as the North German system 
does ; but then it does not take the flower of the 
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people at their most valuable age. It is recruited 
entirely from that class who, having a natural disin- 
clination to steady sustained labour, prefer a com- 
paratively idle, though regular life, to one of con- 
tinuous hard and remunerative industry. The State 
does not thus lose good citizens, and the army gains 
good and willing soldiers, whom it trains to the high- 
est perfection for fighting purposes, and arms with 
the finest weapons of destruction, the full pow6r of 
which can only be developed by such a coiu*se. 

But very different is the effect of the Prussian 
conscription. The social and industrial results of 
this system are not difficult to see, and have been 
well explained by Mr Laing in his travels in that 
country. Nearly a third of the total number of 
young men who annually come to the aige of twenty 
are taken away from their trades and kept for three 
years in the ranks, and for nine years more are 
held embodied and ready to be called out on the 
outbreak of war. Now the three years — ^twenty to 
twenty-two — ^for which they are taken are just the 
most valuable of a young man's life — they are those 
in which his character is formed, in which almost 
alone the habits of industry must be acquired, dur- 
ing which the stamp of his whole future will be 
impressed ; and no one can say that the army is a 
school in which the customs of stern self-relying 
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industry are likely to be formed. Moreover, this 
third of the industrial population annually ab- 
stracted for the army is not composed, as in this 
country, of those naturally inclined to a soldier^s 
life, but represents the very pith and marrow of 
the national vigour ; and even when the conscripts 
are discharged from the ranks, they remain for 
nine long years liable to be called away at any 
moment from their trades and their families, and 
hurried into the field. There could probably be 
devised by the wit of man no scheme more repres- 
sive to the development of industrial activity and 
progress. In any but a country mainly agricultural, 
like Prussia, the system could not be enforced. 
To great manufacturing industry it would be al- 
most fatal ; and we are convinced, the more man- 
ufactures increase in North Germany, the more 
unpopular will the system become. How would 
our great centres of trade and manufactures be 
affected if a third of the young men who now 
annually resort to them were taken into the army, 
and returned three years afterwards with all the 
acquired habits of a soldier's life, and a thorough 
distaste to hard grimy toil ? * 

* The disciplipe of a military life trains men well for those 
occapations which require regularity, obedience, and trust. 
Thus discharged soldiers are singularly fitted for situations on 
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All this is well understood on the Continent, 
though little in this country, and is there only 
submitted to because national independence is 
preferred to industrial progress. Louis Napoleon 
endeavoured at first to introduce the full Prussian 
system into the reorganised French army, by 
which the mass of the young men who each year 
attained the military age were to be embodied 
and passed successively through the ranks of the 
army, the regular reserve, and the Garde Nation- 
ale. But the fatal effects this would have (in spite 
of its military advantages) upon manufacturing 
industry, raised such a universal clamour and op- 
position, that even his authority could not force 



railways, in the police, as light porters in warehouses, and, 
where they are well educated, for the minor posts in public 
offices. At present there is employment to be found in these 
pursuits for nearly all the men of good character who annually 
pass out of the service, and they therefore supply a social want. 
But the case would be very different if, instead of the small 
number now discharged, the immense masses whom a short term 
of enlistment would liberate were annually poured forth upon 
society. For such numbers the limited supply of situations 
of this kind would afford no adequate yent, while the habits of 
an army life would have given them an utter distaste to hard 
manual labour. You rarely if ever see a soldier take to any 
working trade, or become a skilled artisan, either as a cotton- 
spinner or an iron-founder. The only exception we know to 
this rule is in the case of colliers. The mtgority of deserters — 
for very obvious reasons — take to this calling. 
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it through the Chambers, and he was compelled 
to adopt the very modified system of reserves 
which we have already described. As it is, the 
diminution of the period of service fix)m seven to 
five years, thereby causing an increase in the num- 
ber of conscripts annually required from 23,000 
men to 63,000 a-year (exclusive of 7000 for the 
navy), together with the introduction of a new 
reserve service of four years, has caused the 
deepest discontent. 

Could the moneyed effect upon the national 
wealth of the decrease of industry, resulting from 
the annual abstraction of so large a portion of the 
best young men of the country, for the most val- 
uable years of their lives, from the ranks of toil, 
be correctly calculated, we are certain it would 
be found that there is no mode of keeping up 
an army at once so costly to the nation and so 
oppressive to individuals. 

But while thus dear to the nation, there can be 
no doubt that the Prussian system is cheap to the 
Treasury ; for, armed with the power of the con- 
scription, the Government takes the number of 
men it requires at the wages it itself fixes, and 
keeps them for the time it itself has determined 
as necessary for the full development of the war 
power of the State. In a modified degree this 
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system resembles, in one respect, slavery — ^it is 
economical in wages, but costly in industry. 

2. Very diflFerent, however, would even its finan- 
cial cost be if applied to a State where the con- 
scription could not be used, and the requisite 
supply of soldiers could only be obtained by open 
competition, in the labour market, with the ordi- 
nary employers of labour, and that too, in a coun- 
try where wages are high and workmen scarce. 

Short terms of service mean large annual en- 
listments. At present our army is kept up by 
about 14,000 or 15,000 recruits a -year. Were 
th6 term of service reduced from twelve to three 
years, we should need over 40,000 recruits a-year 
at the least; and this great supply could only be 
obtained by making it worth a young man's while 
both to enlist for this short period, and become 
bound for a much longer time to perform service 
when required in the regular forces at home or 
abroad. Now, consider what the market value 
of such an engagement upon a man just entering 
on the prime of life must be. He would not be 
allowed to remain in the regular service for longer 
than his short t^erm of three or five years — ^for 
this is the very pith of the "mould" system — 
consequently he could in no case look to the army 
as a profession to be followed and lived by, but 
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must regard it simply as Oiree of ike best years of 
his life abstracted from his own proper trade, and' 
for which loss he must he paid proportionally high. 
So far his actual service. But the great strength 
of the proposed system consists in the power of 
recalling him to the ranks if reqidred for war. 
Now no man will,give up his freedom during the 
prime days of his youth, when the means of sav- 
ing enough for marriage and old age are alone in 
his hands, and undertake an obligation which may 
caU him away at any moment from his wife and 
his trade, unless he can be made to see that it will 
not involve himself and his family in ruin. We 
doubt if any number could be found to undertake 
this obligation for a less pension than 6d. a-day 
for the period that they remained so liable.* 

* This statement will to many appear exaggerated, bat the 
total failure of the army reserve force, founded some years ago 
for this very purpose, is a decisive proof of the truth of the 
opinion here advanced. A man thinks twice before he underp 
takes the obligation of being at any moment recalled to a regi- 
ment, to serve abroad in the colonies or the field, during the 
whole course of a war which may last for years, after he has 
once established himself comfortably in life, and got a wife and 
family to support The trifling volunteer obligation to serve 
at home during the few weeks that an invasion might last, 
and from which he can withdraw at any time, is a very different 
matter. Nor does the militia prove the reverse, because the 
men who compose it all belong to trades requiring manual 
labour (as a glance at the trade-return of any militia regiment 
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But this system is good for nothing if it does 
not afford large numbers of reserve men ready to 
be recalled to the ranks at any moment, and the 
value of these reserve men decreases with each 
year which they have been absent from the train- 
ing school of the army.* The financial results of 
such a system would therefore be, that if you kept 
the regular army at its present establishment, you 

wHl show), and in whicli a few weeks' annual absence causes no 
inconvenience — that is, exactly to those trades which a dis- 
charged soldier would be most certain to avoid. They under- 
take, besides, only a liability for home-service for five years, 
and they do not require to begin by giving up their own proper 
occupations for several years— and those, too, the most valuable 
ones of their lives. There is one exception to this remark. In 
the neighbourhood of some of our manufacturing towns, consid- 
erable numbers of mill-workers will be found in the militia. 
This is owing to a peculiar cause. For some time past the 
cotton trade has not been so active as to give remunerative em- 
ployment for the full number of hands for the wTiole year. The 
masters are therefore very willing to allow their men to be 
absent for four weeks in the militia, because this transfers them 
to Government to support for that time, and yet retains them 
on the regular employ of the mill. The men themselves go 
eagerly, because they do not lose their regular work, and yet get 
a month's open-air training, which sends them back to their 
trade with renovated vigour. 

* Both the Prussians and the French have united in the con- 
clusion, that four years is the utmost time that a soldier can be 
absent fi'om the ranks and recalled with use to the regular 
army. After that term he is in Prussia handed over to the 
landwehr for garrison duty, and in France is dismissed alto- 
gether. 

H 
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would have it, in proportion to its numbers, an 
infinitely inferior fighting-machine to what it now 
is, which you would require to pay for at a much 
higher rate ; while it would be supplemented by 
a number of reserve soldiers, many of them of 
doubtful use, owing to the time they had been 
absent from the ranks, who would cost nearly half 
as much in pay as the army itself.* 

Moreover — and this is a most important point 
— the economical effects of such a plan, requiring 
the annual abstraction for a certain term of years 
of a large body of yoimg men in the opening 
vigour of their life, would be exactly the same 
upon industry as that caused by the conscription 
in Prussia, with only this difference, that it would 
be obtained at a ruinously greater financial cost. 

When to this is added the fatal difficulty of the 

* It was the practical difficulties arising from this last canse 
which led to the great change in the Prussian military system 
in 1859-60, by which the landwehr were changed from an active 
into a reserve force. '*It was found, on the mobilisation in 
1848, that a great portion of the landwehr soldiers obeyed only 
unwillingly the call to arms, hecarise it interfered toith their 
private occupations ; that they sometimes, wea/ned by long ease 
from military ideas, showed a want of discipline ; and that, 
thinking more for their wives and families than for their duty 
to the state, they did not always acquit themselves properly in 
action." — Hozier's Seven "Weeks' "War, vol. i. p. 82. This is a 
very pregnant passage, and one well worthy the meditation of 
all army reformers. 
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number of our regiments always serving in India 
and the colonies, it would seem to be the height 
of rashness to surrender our present system for 
the Prussian, seeing that we have not the power 
of the conscription, which alone renders it econo- 
mical — are more dependent than any other State 
upon the development to its utmost extent of 
the whole industrial force of the people — and, 
from our sea-girt position, have less need of a 
powerful reserve than any, since the navy is our 
first line of defence, the army and reserve forces 
only our second. 

Our regular army is sufficient for our need in 
peace, alid could be quickly increased to a con- 
siderable amount for offensive purposes in war, 
either by the formation of a proper reserve, or by 
recruiting and volunteering from the militia. Our 
home-defence is provided for by a large force of 
regular militia and pensioners, who could at any 
moment be placed on ^permanent duty ; and the 
dire crisis of an invasion would be met by call- 
ing forth the latent patriotism of the State in the 
dense battalions of the volunteers, and the useful 
squadrons of the yeomanry.* 

It is a profound remark of Montesquieu, that 
no nation ever yet rose to greatness except with 

* According to the Army Estimates for this year, and Mr 
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institutions suited to, and resulting from, its na- 
tional character. The army of England is no 
mushroom growth of the day ; it has grown with 
our growth, and strengthened with our strength. 
It and its reserves are suited to the national 
chamcter, for they are the national development 
of that character in matters warlike ; they leave 
untrammelled the industrial force of the State, 
and they provide an adequate amount of war 
power, when our sea-girt position and naval might 

Cardwell's explanation, our force, paid by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, will be about as follows : — 

Regular armv J^*^^"^^ ' ' ^^,0007 ^26,000 

icegulai army, | j^^ ^^^ colonies, . 34, 000 i 

rist army reserve (for 

I general service), . 2,000 

Regular reserve, / 2d do. (pensioners, &c. ^ 107,000 

j for home-service), . 22,000 

y Militia (Great Britain), 83, 000 . 

(Yeomanry, . . 14,000) ,04000 

Last reserve, j Volunteers, . . 170,000 i ^^^'^^^ 

Total, . . 417,000 

If we add to the army the regular troops serving in India, and 

paid by the Indian Exchequer, consisting of about 62,000 men, 

and to the regular reserve the enrolled, but untrained, Irish 

militia — say 23,000 — the grand total will stand as follows : — 

Regular army, .... 188,000 

Regular reserve, .... 130,000 

Last reserve, 184,000 



In all, 502,000 
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are duly considered. They do so at a high cost, 
yet the price is cheap when compared with the 
economical and social effects of the Continental 
system. Let us improve, by careful organisation 
and forethought, to its fullest extent, our own na- 
tional system, but let us not hastily cast it aside 
to foUow a foreign model, the emanation of a 
different state of society, different dangers, and 
different wants from our own.* 

* Many able schemes for the reorganisation of our army 
have lately been proposed, but there is one fatal error which 
vitiates nearly the whole of them — they are all in reality 
framed on the principle of a conscription. On that basis they 
would be admirable, without it they are xmworkable. They 
aim at a conscriptive army without a conscription. Now no- 
thing is easier than to draw up a good plan for a national 
army with powerful reserves, provided you have the conscrip- 
tion to furnish the men, and find yourself free to neglect indus- 
trial considerations. Nothing is more difficult than to devise 
such a scheme when you have to rest on voluntary enlistment 
as your basis, and to consider how every proposal will bear on 
the industrial interests of the community — for not to trespass 
upon these is the sole condition under which you will ever get 
free men in a free state. 
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